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Storehouses of Brain Food 
An Editorial 


EOPLE who make it 
p their business to study 

and measure reading 
trends have found out that 
the “book-mindedness” of 
the American public is de- 
clining in proportion to pop- 
ulation. Not that fewer 
books are published and 
read, but that more maga- 
zines and newspapers are. 
In the last forty years the volume of periodical read- 
ing matter published has increased much faster than 
that in book form, and the reading habits of Ameri- 
cans show a marked tendency toward the shorter, 
more frequent, usually lighter, and certainly cheaper 
magazine as their staple diet. This may be deplored 
by some scholars, but “magazine-mindedness” is not 
necessarily an evil. It is merely changing the avenues 
of expression. 

“Magazine,” if you’ll check up your Webster, comes 
from an Arabic word meaning granary, cellar, or 
storehouse—a place for storing food, or later, am- 
munition. The printed kind of magazine, in short, is 
a storehouse of brain food, and whether it is good, 
bad, or just indifferent will depend, perhaps, on how 
many calories and vitamins its contents contain. A 
magazine that is all crackerjack, soda-pop and dill 
pickles is hardly as healthful reading as one of good 
whole wheat, beefsteak, milk, and fresh fruit. 

In this special Magazine Number of Scholastic, 
following our “Books” and “Newspaper” Numbers 
of last year, we have tried to let you in on some of 
the secrets of magazine publishing, and to point out 
some of the special characteristics that distinguish 
magazines from books and newspapers. The maga- 
zine editor, as Rudyard Kipling once said, is “a dealer 
in brain futures.” That is, he is not trying, as the 
newspaper editor is, to tell the bare headline facts 
or the trivial gossip of what has happened in the 





last twenty-four hours. Neither is he trying, like the 
author of serious books, to give a solid, profound, or 
comprehensive analysis of one great subject in all 
its phases. 

But from his point of vantage, a few days or weeks 
before or after important events, the magazine editor 
has a kind of middleman’s perspective. He is an in- 
terpreter of what has gone before, and a diviner or 
fortune-teller of trends and tastes in the current 
world. Naturally he prints articles about politics 
around election time. He may select stories about 
“jitterbugs” when the craze for swing music is at its 
height. And when a European crisis keeps millions 
glued to their radios, he orders articles on the ex- 
pansion of Nazi Germany and the potential weapons 
of a Second World War. 

The editor of a magazine, then, is a selector, a 
mixer, an arranger, who takes pieces of writing from 
anywhere (some submitted, some reprinted from 
other sources perhaps, but mostly done to order), 
and by some subtle alchemy organizes and blends 
them into a vital and interesting whole, a common 
family pattern stamped with a personality that its 
readers come to recognize as peculiarly its own. 

Whether for information or for entertainment, the 
magazine of today has become a_ high-powered 
vehicle that answers the need of high school students 
for speedy and stimulating travel over the highways 
of imagination and reality. By no means does it com- 
pletely replace the jitney taxicab of the daily news- 
paper, nor the more lumbering bus of the substantial 
book. Any one who limits his mental transportation 
to magazines is cutting himself off from all-around 
knowledge. But he must have magazines for a great 
deal of information and enjoyment that he can ob 
tain in no other way. 

No matter who you are or where you live, you'll 
have to choose throughout your life what you are 
going to read. And right now, in school, you can be 
gin sampling these storehouses of brain food. 
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him with advertising, which fastidi- 
ous people often find annoying. The 
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class. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association is read by doc- 
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Reader’s Digest appears in a small 
pocket size because readers like the 
convenience and it cuts down paper 
bills. As it has no advertisers, it need 
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main job. A magazine stands or falls 
on its editor’s ability to find authors 
able to write the particular kind of 
material that exactly suits his par- 
ticular kind of readers. People often 
ask why the editor doesn’t write the 
material himself, since he knows ex- 
actly what he wants. There are three 
answers: First, he is too busy; sec- 
ond, very good editors are often very 
bad writers; third, a magazine writ- 
ten by one man would be hopelessly 
monotonous. 

Deciding exactly what kind of 
thing interests a particular group of 
readers is what one means by “edi- 
torial policy.”’ The editor of Foreign 
Affairs, for instance will look for ar- 
ticles on international relations by 
men who have actually taken part in 
them or who have made them a life- 
long study. He is perfectly willing to 
print serious articles that require a 
good deal of knowledge and thought 
on the reader’s part. The editors of 
Life, at the other extreme, are care- 
ful to select material that not only 
does not ask the reader to think but 
scarcely asks him even to read. All 
he has to do is look at pictures and 
be amused. Foreign Affairs is looking 
for serious people who can think and 
want to be informed. There are not 
many such people, and magazines of 
this sort have to be content with a 
small and select part of the reading 
public. It can therefore get only the 
dignified, serious kind of advertising 
that will influence such people— 
banks, books, bonds, travel. Life, on 
the other hand, can appeal to almost 
any level of intellect. Consequently 
Life can have enormous numbers of 
readers and can charge heavily for 
its advertising, while Foreign Affairs 
can charge very little. There is com- 
pensation in the fact that Life has to 
spend millions of dollars a year to 
produce its elaborately illustrated 
magazine, whereas Foreign Affairs 
can get along with simple letter press 
which, though dignified, costs little. 





There is still another side to the 
matter. All magazine publishing is 
an unusually risky financial venture, 
but magazines which exist merely to 
provide amusement are the riskiest 
of all. The reason is that public taste 
changes. Then readers drop away, 
advertisers follow them, and the 
magazine cannot go on. Thirty years 
ago high school students read The 
Youth’s Companion eagerly. But stu- 
dents’ tastes changed, as movies ana 
radio and automobiles began to offer 
amusement of a different kind. By 
1929 a magazine which had once been 
a great success was losing so much 
money that it was forced to suspend 
publication entirely. Only when an 
amusement magazine has editors 
shrewd enough to keep their paper 
always in closest touch with the pub- 
lic’s changing moods can a magazine 
go on year after year, like the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

Magazines which do not exist to 
provide amusement, but to provide 
their readers with some special ser- 
vice, are far more stable. Quiet little 
trade journals like The American 
Druggist, The Retail Bookseller, or 
the Journal of the Medical Associa- 
tion, go on successfully year after 
year. No one outside the special trade 
or profession which they serve ever 
hears of them. None of them are very 
bright or sparkling. They have no 
“amusement value” at all. But they 
keep on going because a special 
group of people can’t get along with- 
out them. It is pretty hard to run a 
bookstore without advance news of 
the new books. A doctor has to know 
what other doctors are doing. A 
druggist needs new ideas to operate 
his store. That is why these maga- 
zines don’t have to be entertaining 
and don’t worry about changing 
tastes. They provide a service and 
that’s enough. 

At the bottom of the magazine 
scale are the “wood-pulps” or “pulp- 
ies,” cheap fiction magazines which 





print confession stories, adventure 
stories, love stories, detective stories 
—mostly ground out by professional 
hack-writers. They are paid only 
about a penny a word, but some of 
them make good incomes because 
they have caught the knack of turp- 
ing out this kind of cheap fiction at 
the amazing speed of several hun- 
dred thousand words a year. These 
magazines are so cheap to produce 
that they need little advertising. 
They owe their name to the cheap 
paper on which they are printed— 
just logs ground up into wood-pulp, 
In fact, the paper is so bad that they 
have difficulty in using illustrations, 

The better illustrated magazines 
use half-tone pictures, necessitating 
smooth paper, which costs more and 
requires special processes. They are 
often called the “slicks” because of 
their smooth, glossy paper. These 
Magazines naturally pay more and 
maintain a higher literary standard; 
but it is remarkable how many seri- 
ous writers arrive in the better mag- 
azines after starting their careers in 
the pulps. The New Republic’s mili- 
tary expert, for example, Major 
George Fielding Eliot, is also a suc- 
cessful writer for the pulps. 

The kind of thing a magazine 
prints is determined partly by the 
interval at which it appears. Week- 
ly magazines have to follow the 
news pretty closely. Sometimes, like 
Time and Newsweek, they are sim- 
ply weekly newspapers—returning 
to the methods of three hundred 
years ago when all newspapers were 
weeklies, like the London Weekly 
Newes. Sometimes, like The Nation 
and The New Republic, modern 
weeklies are commentaries on the 
news. Sometimes they are mainly 
amusement papers, devoted to fic- 
tion, like The Saturday Evening Post; 
but even here the articles at least are 
likely to have a very close connection 
with the news. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Between Paper Covers 


A Short History of the Rise 


By Joan Coyne 


URING the past two hundred 
D years, thousands of maga- 
zines have started hopefully 
to catch the wayward favor of the 
public. Some died at birth, others 
lived only a few months or years, 
and one or two have lasted for up- 
wards of a century. 

The oldest magazine in the world 
is the first ever founded—the Mer- 
cure de France, which appeared in 
1665 and still holds its readers. Its 
first issues presented much the same 
sort of material as that which some 
magazines print today — book re- 
views, gossip and comments on news 
events. Many of its descendants, such 
as the London Mercury and the 
American Mercury, have taken its 
name. 

The first magazines in our lan- 
guage copied the form of the Mer- 
cure de France. Indeed the Athenian 
Gazette, usually considered the 
grandfather of English journals, be- 
came the Athenian Mercury in 1690. 
Before its time there had been book 
catalogues and lists, but no articles 
of criticism and opinion. At about 
the time the first English magazines 
were assembled, a poor young Irish 
“Gentleman soldier” named Richard 
Steele was wielding a skilled pen as 
gazetteer to the king. Having mas- 
tered the journalist’s trade, he start- 
ed his own magazine—the Tatler, in 
1709. In the first issue he stated his 
motto, which might well be the motto 
of all popular magazines: 

“Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or 
dream 
Our motley Paper seizes for its theme.” 

There followed an ironical and 
amusing article, announcing the edi- 
tor’s purpose to “advise politic per- 
sons” of “strong zeal, and weak in- 
tellect” what to think. He named 
certain sections of his magazine after 
famous London coffee - houses, be- 
Cause each coffee-house attracted a 
Particular type of customer who met 
with his own kind to discuss his par- 
ticular interests. 

The Tatler lasted only about two 
years, but shortly after it folded up, 
Steele and his college friend, Joseph 
Addison, began to issue the Specta- 
tor. The two men were equally great 
wits and essayists and the Spectator 
Made literary history for the year it 
lasted. Addison and Steele are still 
tegarded as models for their essays 
® news, criticism, history, travel 
and opinion. 
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As centers of gossip and news they were forerunners of the modern periodical. 


The Gentlemen’s Magazine (1731), 
a highly successful English period- 
ical, was the first to use the word 
“magazine.” It described itself as “A 
Monthly Collection to treasure up, 
as in a Magazine, the most remark- 
able Pieces on Poetry, Musick, Bi- 
ography, History, Physick (Medi- 
cine), Novels, or at least impartial 
Abridgements therefore.” 

Ten years after the birth of the 
Gentlemen’s, Benjamin Franklin, 
then an ambitious young printer in 
Philadelphia, decided to follow a 
good example. A rival printer beat 
Franklin’s General Magazine off the 
press by three days (1741). Franklin 
reprinted news, extracts from books 
and pamphlets, essays, dialogues, 
poems. There were no copyright laws 
to prevent an editor from pirating 
whatever he saw and liked, and most 
editors, including Franklin, did it. 

All told, between 1741 and 1794, 
there were at one time as many as 
seven magazines being published in 
America, but all of them could bare- 
ly tote up a combined circulation of 
5,000. There were five “American 
Magazines” up to 1800. The fifth was 
edited by Noah Webster. The mor- 
tality was high, yet all the maga- 
zines which were born, struggled and 
died, started off with the hope of 
making a profit. 

Most of these periodicals were of 
about 64 pages, printed on a page 5 
by 6 inches by 8 or 9 in extremely 
fine print. They were illustrated with 
wood-cuts or copper engravings. 
One of the most skillful of the en- 
gravers was Paul Revere, who was 
also the father of the political car- 


toon. Most of the articles, because 
they were lifted wholesale from 
English magazines, were anony- 
mous. 

A sample of the fiction of the first 
magazines appeared in the American 
Museum in 1790. The story was called 
“Eugenio,” and it reads like Cooper 
at his worst: “Eugenio dies!—Ah, 
reader! is it necessary any further to 
awaken thy sensibility? Emilia, the 
all-accomplished Emilia, bereft of all 
the faculties of her mind, a few days 
after the death of her Eugenio, ex- 
pired in insanity, the victim of 
love!—” 

After 1800, with peace and a grow- 
ing prosperity for the new United 
States, roads improved. Post Office 
laws were amended so as to make it 
optional with the postmasters and 
postal carriers to take and deliver 
magazines to subscribers. However, 
the cost of postage on magazines 
added some 48 to 96 cents to the costs 
of publications which were already 
much too expensive for the laboring 
or even the middle-class reader in 
America. 

Competition was fierce, and the 
struggle to get good writers to con- 
tribute for almost no pay forced 
many editors to prepare most of the 
copy themselves. Yet new magazines 
came on the market apace. The Cin- 
cinnati Literary Gazette, itself a 
small local venture, was moved to 
write as follows in 1824: 


“This is the Age of Magazines 
Even skeptics must confess it 
Where is the town of much renown 
That has not one to bless it? 
(Continued on page 8) 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

(1706-1790) was a “har- 
monious human multitude” in 
one man. In his wide range of 
interests and deeds, his great 
love was printing. From his 
press poured newspapers, 
books, and one magazive. The 
General Magazine and His- 
torical Chronicle for All the 
British Plantations in America 
was a weighty title for this 
puny little publication. Frank- 
lin intended it to be the first 
in America, but a rival printer 
beat him by three days. Dur- 
ing its six months of life, 
Franklin wrote little for the 
magazine, and failed to men- 
tion it in his Autobiography. 


ICHARD WATSON 


GIL- 

DER (1844-1909) was 
the son of a New Jersey clergy- 
man who ran a literary jour- 
nal. After Civil War service, 
Gilder turned to writing 
poetry and editing. His first 
important job was as assistant 
editor to Josiah G. Holland of 
Scribner’s Monthly—later the 
Century. He succeeded Hol- 
land and edited the Century 
for nearly forty years. His 
patriotism, interest in art and 
in housing reform were all re- 
flected in the lively pages of 
the magazine. He encouraged 
good literature and discussion 
of social problems.. He was 
gentle, unselfish and artistic. 





ICHARD HENRY DANA 

(1787-1879), who fol- 
lowed Channing as editor of 
the great North American Re- 
view, was the father of the 
author of Two Years Before 
the Mast. A dreamy liberal, 
he was the first professional 
man of letters in New Eng- 
land. At his time, the North 
American’s stately pages were 
edited by gentlemen without 
pay. Dana was a great admirer 
of the English Romantic 
School of writing. When he in- 
troduced the Lake Poets to 
the austere North American, 
his days in the editor’s chair 
were numbered. Afterward he 
started a magazine of his own. 


HOW- 

ELLS (1837-1920) is 
often regarded as a New Eng- 
land writer, although actually 
he was an Ohio boy. At the 
time he was editing a Republi- 


ILLIAM DEAN 


can newspaper there, he 
dressed as the romantic-look- 
ing poet shown above. In 
1865 he joined the staff of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and from 
1872 to 1881 was its editor-in- 
chief. During those years he 
also wrote some of his most 
important novels. A_ close 
friend of Mark Twain, he was 
largely responsible for the 
broadening of The Atlantic to 
include American talent out- 
side New England. 


MAGAZINE MAKERS of AMERICA 


EW people remember that 

EDGAR ALLAN POE was 
not only a regular contributor 
to the magazines, but an able 
editor for years. Moreover, it 
was by winning a magazine 
prize for his story “MS. Found 
in a Bottle” that Poe began his 
writing career. He edited The 
Southern Literary Messenger 
and was literary editor of both 
Graham’s and Harper’s. He 
was an excellent, if caustic, 
critic, and brought prosperity 
to the periodicals he served, al- 
though in each case he left as 
a result of difficulties with 
the publishers caused by his 
luckless and unhappy per- 
sonality. 


ENRY MILLS ALDEN 

(1831-1919), editor of 
Harper’s for more than 50 
years, thought of his magazine 
as “the solidest ... in the 
world.” Himself a poet, he 
was always alert and hospita- 
ble to new talent, and an able 
critic. In the magazine world, 
his chief influence was upon 
fiction. He had a genius for 
recognizing talent while it was 
still in a crude stage, and later 
took pride in his discovery. 
He made Harper’s the most 
widely-read magazine in Amer- 
ica. He said an editor’s job was 
not to “haunt, to startle, to 
waylay,” but to entertain and 
instruct. 
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ARAH JOSEPHA HALE 
(1788-1878) was a young 
widow with five children when 
she set out to provide for her 
family. Gifted with good taste 
and a small poetic talent, she 
succeeded. Her poetry, with 
the exception of “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb.” is forgotten, 
but as an editor she became a 
legend. Hers was the Ladies’ 
Magazine, bought by Louis 
Godey and renamed Godey’s 
~Lady Book. Mrs. Hale was 
literary editor until her retire- 
ment at 89. She was a vigor- 
ous, elegant woman who spon- 
sored “female education” and 
“causes.” After her retire 
ment, Godey’s declined. 









as Se 


ALTER HINES PAGE 

(1850-1918) was one of 
the most distinguished of 
American editors. He was alse 
a writer and a diplomat. He 
served three outstanding 
American magazines — the 
Forum, which he took as 4 
bankrupt property and made 
into a profitable organ for 
discussion, the Atlantic. and 
the World’s Work, which he 
founded. Both in writing, and 
in lecturing, he was a passion 
ate defender of democracy: 
It was this zeal which caused 
him to espouse the Allied side 
in the World War, while he 
was President Wilson’s amba® 
sador to England. 
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URING the years that 

SAMUEL S. McCLURE 
(1857-) was a poor farm boy 
he was starved for reading 
matter. Memories of that hun- 
ger moved him to form a 
syndicate which would supply 
farmers with reading. After 
immigrating from Ireland he 
worked his way through col- 
lege, then started editing The 
Wheelman, a magazine for bi- 
eyelists. His syndicate was the 
next step in his career, and 
from that naturally developed 
his own magazine—McClure’s. 
Ida Tarbell and Lincoln Stef- 
fens made their reputation 
and that of McClure’s with 


their “muck-raking” articles. 





oo CROLY (1869- 
1930) was the son of 
liberal journalists, and _ in- 
herited a liberal tradition. His 
mother was one of the first 
professional women journal- 
ists, contributing to Godey’s 
and other magazines of her 
day, and his father edited the 
World. Croly played an im- 
portant role in political jour- 
nalism, even before the found- 
ing of the New Republic in 
1914. He sought to awaken 
Americans to the traditions of 
English liberalism, and he sue- 
ceeded in influencing a large 
group, many of whom are now 
working on the New Republic. 
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LINOR GLYN described 
FRANK MUNSEY (1854- 
1925) as a “weary, gray wolf.” 
Munsey himself said his ca- 
reer consisted of “forty years, 
forty failures, forty millions.” 
Cold, lonely, monkish, and 
formidable, he literally mod- 
elled his life on the rags-to- 
riches tales of Horatio Alger. 
He owned profitable newspa- 
pers and magazines in spite 
of the failures, of which the 
best was Munsey’s. No crusad- 
er, he was an editorial genius, 
changing his magazine always 
at the right moment. First it 
was successful as an illustrated 
weekly, later as an all-fiction 
no-picture monthly. 


ERTRUDE BATTLES 

LANE has edited Crowell’s 
Woman’: Home Companion 
for over twenty-five years and 
during that time her magazine 
has shown more consistency 
than most. She has a recipe 
for her success—light fiction 
for entertainment and sales 
promotion to please the adver- 
tisers through her service de- 
partments. Her women read- 
ers, however, like those de- 
partments on food, beauty and 
household hints. After a long 
rivalry, she finally nosed her 
magazine ahead of the Ladies 
Home Journal and has kept it 
there. 


Though Seldom Widely Known to the Reading Public, These Editors Have 
Exerted Tremendous Influence on Magazine Policies and on American Life 





(1868-1936) was the man 
who made the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post a great mass circu- 
lation magazine. A preacher’s 
son from Louisville, he was 
doing well in the glue business 
at the time he went in for 
editing at 26. He proved a 
business genius, bringing the 
S.E.P.’s circulation from 3,000 
to over 3,000,000. His suc- 
cessor, Editor Wesley Winans 
Stout said of him, “In an age 
of tenors, he sang bass.” Con- 
servative in politics and every- 
thing else, he left good edito- 
rial traditions behind him on 
the Post, at his death after 37 
years of editing. 





URING his lifetime, RAY 

LONG (1878-1935) was 
the Cosmopolitan and vice 
versa. Although his magazine 
was of the popular fiction 
type, Long was in many re- 
spects the perfect editor. He 
knew what the public would 
want to read before the public 
itself knew. He could read 
three manuscript novels a 
night, and his regular week- 
end schedule (Thursday to 
Sunday) included two novels, 
33 short stories, four to five 
magazines, trade papers and 
all the Sunday papers. He was 
always on good terms with his 
publisher, William Randolph 
Hearst. 





AROLD ROSS, who found- 


ed and edits the New 
Yorker is a once-wild-and- 
woolly Westerner, born in Salt 
Lake City. For years he was a 
reporter wandering over Amer- 
ica. After he enlisted in the 
A.E.F. he became junior mem- 
ber and later editor of the 
famous soldiers’ magazine, 
Stars and Stripes. Out of that 
experience was born the idea 
of The New Yorker—a week- 
ly written by a smart, witty, 
well-informed group for their 
own kind. The New Yorker 
quickly became not only a 
money-maker but a popular 
source of wit and comment. 


ARLAN LOGAN (1904-) 

had a varied career be- 
fore he founded Harlan Logan 
Associates which now issues 
Scribner’s. At one time he 
wrote publicity for a Swedish 
Physical Culture Institute and 
was also Deputy Sheriff of 
New York’s Chinatown for 
three months. Later he taught 
fiction writing at New York 
University. He went into maga- 
zine work in 1931. In 1936 he 
became Editor - Publisher of 
Scribner’s and during the two 
years he has had the magazine 
has remade it into an attrac- 
tive and popular quality peri- 
odical. 








Between Paper Covers 
(Continued from page 5) 


Museums, Mirrors, Monthlys—strike 
Our view in crowds and dozens 
And so much do they look alike 
We see they a!l are cousins 


Their phizzes seem so thin and wan, 
So hopeless their conditions 






In spite of their physicians.” 

The United States Literary 
Gazette and the North Ameri- 
can Review, both published 
the work of the great Ameri- 
can writers of the period— 
William Cullen Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Fitzgreene Halleck, 
Richard Dana, and the his- 
torian, Bancroft. 

About that time a lush crop 
of women’s magazines ap- 
peared on the market. They 
were full of over-bearing and 
condescending advice. Some 
offered slight encouragement 
to women and acknowledged 
grudgingly that the wretched 
creatures might be educated, 
although “women’s minds 
were never designed to soar 
into the higher regions of lit- 
erature and science.” This, in 
spite of the fact that the lead- 
ing magazine for the fair sex 
was edited by the talented 
Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. Her 
Ladies’ Magazine was later 
bought by Louis Godey and 
became Godey’s Lady Book, 
which Mrs. Hale continued to edit for 
a final audience of 40,000 subscribers. 

Yet one critic declared of wo- 
men’s magazines “The mass of the 
matter is insanity itself... stories in 
which women are always angels, the 
men either Adonises or Calibans, life 
always a ballroom ... etc.” 

Magazines destined for special au- 
diences followed the women’s peri- 
odicals. There were iournals for doc- 
tors, farmers, lawyers, theatrical 
reviews, abolition magazines, comic 
periodicals (the most famous of 
which was Salmagundi, written by 
Washington Irving and his brother- 
in-law), and college magazines. The 
writers for these special magazines 
were not paid at all in the beginning. 
After 1800 they were paid at about 
the rate of a dollar a page, which 
means that an author would get three 
dollars for an article the length of 
this one. The result was that literary 
hacks were the main contributors. 

Philadelphia was the home of the 
first magazines and it remained the 
publishing center for years. Later 
most of the popular periodicals moved 
to New York. But Boston, with its 


They all must go to shades — 
below F 
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North American Review, Monthly 
Anthology and other literary jour- 
nals remained the cultural center. 
Most of the distinguished writers 
were attached to Harvard. Baltimore 
also had literary aspirations and two 
magazines. Richmond and Charles- 
ton each had one, and there were a 
few struggling Western periodicals. 
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Steel engravings showed insipid beauties displaying 
the latest styles around 1845 in Godey’s Lady Book. 


Altogether in 1824 there were not 
fewer than 100 magazines; by 1860 
there were about 600. All the early 
periodicals had perished, and only 
Godey’s and the new Graham’s mag- 
azine were forging ahead. Graham’s 
was the result of the combination of 
The Casket and the clever Gentle- 
man’s magazine by George R. 
Graham. The pirate journals were 
finally regulated by Post Office or- 
ders and copyright laws. 

Editors in those days were hard- 
pressed and hard to deal with. When 
one author refused to send any more 
installments of his novel until pay 
was forthcoming for the chapters al- 
ready printed, the editor polished off 
the tale himself. Poe started editing 
at ten dollars a week. When he be- 
came editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger he was raised to $15 and 
finally to $20. Graham’s brilliant edi- 
tor, Griswold, only got $1000 a year, 
which was probably tops. 


Subscriptions were then the life-. 


blood of magazines. It remained true 
that “you could start a paper on faith 
and a hundred dollar bill, but to keep 
it going the editor had need to add not 





only works to faith but thousands to 
the original hundred.” There was al. 
most no income from advertising, 
The rates were too low to be profita- 
ble—about ten cents a line or a dollar 
a page. Illustrations then cost far 
more than the entire printed matter. 
Since 1850 all the earlier maga- 
zines have disappeared from the field 
except the scholarly North 
be American Review which cele- 
‘ ; brated its hundredth birth- 
: day in 1915 and is still being 
published. In the period after 
1850 the modern magazine 
developed, beginning with 
Harper’s. Harper’s became at 
once a vigorous competitor of 
the other magazines, for it 
combined the appeal of illus- 
trations like those of Graham’s 
and Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper with the literary 
quality of the best quarterlies, 
Harper’s attained a circula- 
tion of 50,000 in six months, 
and one hundred and thirty 
thousand after three years. 
Today the magazine’s circu- 
lation is about the same. 

In 1857 Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Holmes, and 
other literary men of Boston 
met to form a new magazine 
to represent the best in New 
England thought and talent. 
Holmes later christened it the 
Atlantic Monthly. In its pages 
first appeared “The Autocrat 
at the Breakfast Table,” and 
the first editor was James Rus- 
sell Lowell. Only New England 
writers, such as the great men 
mentioned above, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and others wrote for 
the Atlantic in the ’50’s and ’60’s. 
Many authors claimed that only New 
Englanders could sell to the maga- 
zine. But in time under the leader- 
ship of Bliss Perry and William Dean 


ec | 
ibrary 


Howells, the Atlantic broadened and - 


was the first to recognize the charm 
and originality of Bret Harte. Always 
eager to maintain its high standard, 
the Atlantic has remained a “quality” 
magazine until the present day, al- 
though under the editorship of Ellery 
Sedgwick (1908-1938) it is today 
concerned with national and world 
literature and opinion. 

The history of Scribner’s is often 
confused with that of Scribner's 
Monthly. Scribner’s Monthly was 
started in 1870, by Roswell Smith, 
with the help of the publishing firm 
of Charles Scribner. This magazine 
was the first to go out and get adver- 
tising as a means of financial sup- 
port. Other magazines had always 
considered that practice undignified. 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Editor’s Note: Marking the 
first appearance of Time-For- 
tune’s new magazine Life, on 
November 23, 1936, the New 
Yorker printed the following 
history-biography of Henry R. 


PROFILE'S 


- LUCE 


. FORTUNE . .. LIFE . 


Hadden Most Likely to Suc- 
ceed, Luce Most Brilliant. 
Most Brilliant he, Luce sloped 
off to Christ Church, Oxford, 
there to study European con- 











Luce, co-founder and editor of 
Time, Fortune, and Life, three 
magazines which have made 
periodical history these past 15 
years. All the tricks of style 
which madden some Timeread- 
ers and elate others are here 
reproduced in brilliant parody. 
No one can deny that the writ- 
ing is distinctive, but it is not 
easy. “Backward flows the sen- 
tence in Time,” but there is 
more than that to attaining the 
effect of rapid, breathless 
movement. See if you can dis- 
cover what else makes Time- 
style what it is. 

The amazing rise of Time 
was crowned in the thick of the 
depression by the success which 
attended the debut of opulent, 
spare-no-expense Fortune. Not 
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even a subscription price of ten 
dollars a year has been able to 
keep the magazine public out 
of Fortune’s handsome, stylistic 





HENRY ROBINSON LUCE 
For Cigarettes, $45,000? 
(See Facts, Ficures) 


ditions, take field trips into 
the churning Balkans. 


Best Advice: Don’t 

Twenty months after com- 
mencement, in the city room 
of Paperkiller Frank Mun- 
sey’s Baltimore News, met 
again Luce, Hadden. .News- 
hawks by day, at night they 
wrangled over policies of the 
magazine they had been plan- 
ning since Hotchkiss. Boasted 
the final prospectus: “Time 
will be free from cheap sensa- 
tionalism . . . windy bias.” 

In May, 1922, began the 
long struggle to raise money 
to start Time. Skeptical at the 
outset proved Newton D. 
Baker, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
William Lyon Phelps. Pooh- 
poohed Review of Reviews 








pages. As ample and leisurely 

as Time is hurried and clipped, For- 
tune was something new in the maga- 
zine field. Then “Baby Tycoon” Luce 
moved on to newer triumphs and 
launched Life, which with its enor- 
mous circulation (2,210,000) is now 
definitely a financial success. 

The article below (one of the fa- 
mous “Profiles,” or lively biographical 
sketches published by The New York- 
er) originally started with a review of 
the events leading to the purchase of 
the title alone of the old “gagmag” (hu- 
morous magazine) Life by Luce. Since 
two years have gone by since then, 
we have slightly revised the story. 
Wolcott Gibbs, the author, is a member 
of The New Yorker’s editorial staff, 
who has helped to give that weekly its 
wide reputation for brilliancy and wit. 


IFE,” stated a prospectus at 
the time of the sale of the 
fifty-three-year-old gagmag, Life, to 
Time, “will show us the Man-of-the- 
Week... .” It will expose “the loves, 
scandals, and personal affairs of the 
plain and fancy citizen . . . and write 
around them a light, good-tempered 
‘colyumnist’ review of these once- 
private lives.” 

First issue of the new publication 
went out (November 23) to 250,000 
readers, carried advertisements sug- 
gesting an annual revenue of $1,500,- 


Behind this latest, most incompre- 
hensible Timenterprise looms, as 
usual, ambitious, gimlet-eyed, Baby 
Tycoon Henry Robinson Luce, co- 
founder of Time, promulgator of 
Fortune, potent in associated radio & 
cinema ventures. 
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By Wolcott Gibbs 


“High-Buttoned . . . Brilliant” 


Headman Luce was born in Teng- 
chowfu, China, on April 3, 1898, the 
son of Henry Winters & Elizabeth 
Middleton Luce, Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries. Very unlike the novels of 
Pearl Buck were his early days. Un- 
der brows too beetling for a baby, 
young Luce grew up inside the com- 
pound, played with his two sisters, 
lisped first Chinese, dreamed much 
of the Occident. At 14, weary of pov- 
erty, already respecting wealth & 
power, he sailed alone for England, 
entered school at St. Albans. Rest- 
less again, he came to the United 
States, enrolled at Hotchkiss School, 
met up & coming young Brooklynite 
Briton Hadden. Both even then were 
troubled with an itch to harass the 
public. Intoned Luce years later: 
“We reached the conclusion that 
most people were not well informed 
& that something should be done... .” 

Traditionally unshaven, wearing 
high-buttoned Brooks jackets, soft 
white collars, cordovan shoes, no 
garters, Luce & Hadden were Big 
Men on the Yale campus then de- 
pleted of other, older Big Men by the 
war. Luce, pale, intense, nervous, was 
Skull & Bones, Alpha Delta Phi, Phi 
Beta Kappa, member of the Student 
Council, editor of the News; wrote 
sad poems, read the New Republic, 
studied political philosophy. As suc- 
cessful, less earnest, more convivial, 
Hadden collected china dogs, made 
jokes. In 1920 the senior class voted 


Owner Charles Lanier: “My 
best advice . . . don’t do it.” From 
studious, pint-sized Henry Seidel 


Canby, later editor of Lamont- 
backed Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, came only encouraging voice in 
this threnody. 

Undismayed Luce & Hadden took 
the first of many offices in an old 
brownstone house at 9 East 17th 
Street, furnished it with a filing cab- 
inet, four second-hand desks, a big 
brass bow] for cigarette stubs, sought 
backers.* 

JPMorganapoleon H. P. Davison, 
Yale classmate of Luce, Hadden, 
great & good friend of both, in June 
contributed $4,000. Next to succumb: 
Mrs. David S. Ingalls, sister of Class- 
mate William Hale Harkness; 
amount, $10,000. From Brother Bill, 
$5,000. Biggest early angel, Mrs. 
William Hale Harkness, mother of 
Brother Bill & Mrs. Ingalls, invested 
$20,000. By November Luce & Had- 
den had raised $86,000, decided to go 
to work on fellowman. 


“Snaggle-Toothed . . . Pig-Faced” 

Puny in spite of these prepara- 
tions, prosy in spite of the contribu- 
tions of Yale poets Archibald Mac- 
Leish & John Farrar, was the first is- 
sue of Time on March 3, 1923. Maga- 





*By the spring of 1931 Time had begun to 
march, shares of Time, Inc., stock were nom- 
inally quoted at $1,000. Present number of 
shares outstanding, 23,800; = yA value of 
shares, $47,000,000; conservative estimate of 
Luce holding, 102,300 shares; paper value, 
$20,460,000; conservative estimate of Luce in- 
come from Time stock (shares earned $9.74 
in 1935, paid so far in 1936, ‘96.50; anticipated 
dividend for full year, $8), $818 400; reported 
Luce income from other invescments, $100,- 
000; reported Luce bagatelle as editor of 
Time, Inc., 906.080; _ total Lucemolu- 
ment. $963,400. 
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zine went to 9,000 subscribers. 

Yet to suggest itself as a rational 
method of communication, of infuri- 
ating readers into buying the maga- 
zine, was strange inverted Timestyle. 
It was months before Hadden’s imp- 
ish contempt for his readers, his 
impatience with the English lan- 
guage, crystallized into gibberish. 
By the end of the first year, however, 
Timeditors were calling people able, 
potent, nimble; “Tycoon,” most suc- 
cessful Timepithet, had been coined 
by Editor Laird Shields Goldsbor- 
ough; so fascinated Hadden with 
“‘beady-eyed” that for months no- 
body was anything else. Timeworthy 
were deemed such designations as 
“Tom-tom” Heflin, “Mammysinger” 
Al Jolson. 

“Great word! Great word!” would 
crow Hadden, coming upon “snag- 
gle-toothed,” “pig-faced.” Appear- 
ing already were such maddening co- 
agulations as “cinemaddict,” “radi- 
orator.” Backward ran sentences un- 
til reeled the mind. 

By March, 1923, the circulation 
had doubled, has risen since then 
40,000 a year, reaches now the grati- 
fying peak of 640,000, is still grow- 
ing. From four meagre pages in first 
issue, Time advertising has now come 
to eclipse that in Satevepost. 


No Slugabed, He... 

Strongly contrasted from the out- 
set of their venture were Hadden, 
Luce. Hadden, handsome, black- 
haired, eccentric, irritated his part- 
ner by playing baseball with the of- 
fice boys, by making jokes, by lack 
of respect for autocratic business. 
Conformist Luce disapproved of 
heavy drinking, played hard, sensi- 
ble game of tennis, said once: “I 
have no use for a man who lies in bed 
after nine o’clock in the morning,” 
walked to work every morning, re- 
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proved a writer who asked for a desk 
for lack of “‘log-cabin spirit.” 

In 1925, when Time moved its of- 
fices to Cleveland, bored, rebellious 
was Editor Hadden; Luce, busy & so- 
cial, lunched with local bigwigs, ad- 
dressed Chamber of Commerce, sub- 
scribed to Symphony Orchestra, had 
neat house in the suburbs. Dismayed 
was Luce when Hadden met him on 
return from Europe with premature 
plans to move the magazine back to 
New York. In 1929, dying of a strep- 
tococcus infection, Hadden still op- 
posed certain details of success-for- 
mula of Fortune, new. beloved 
Lucenterprise. 

In January, 1930, first issue of For- 


j 
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tune was mailed to 30,000 subscrib- 
ers, cost as now $1 a copy, contained 
articles on branch banking, hogs, 
glassblowing, how to live in Chicago 
on $25,000 a year. 

Although in 1935 Fortune made a 
net profit of $500,000, vaguely dis- 
satisfied was Editor Luce. Anxious to 
find & express “‘the technological sig- 
nificance of industry,” he has been 
handicapped by the fact that his 
writers are often hostile to Big Busi- 
ness, prone to insert sneers, slither- 
ing insults. In an article on Bernard 
Baruch, the banker was described 
as calling President Hoover “old 
cheese-face.” Protested Tycoon Ba- 
ruch that he had said no such thing. 
Shotup of this was that Luce, em- 
barrassed, printed a retraction; now 
often removes too - vivid phrasing 
from writers’ copy. 

Typical perhaps of Luce methods 
is Fortune system of getting mate- 
rial. Writers in first draft put down 
wild gossip, any figures that occur to 
them. This is sent to victim, who in- 
dignantly corrects the errors,. inad- 
vertently supplies facts he might 
otherwise have withheld. 

March of Time in approximately 
its present form was first broadcast 








on March 6, 1931, paid the Columbia 
System for privilege, dropped from 
the air in February, 1932, with Luce 
attacking radio’s “blatant claim to be 
a medium of education.” Said he: 
“Should Time or any other business 
feel obliged to be the philanthropist 
of the air; to continue to pay for ra- 
dio advertising it doesn’t want in or- 
der to provide radio with something 
worthwhile?” So popular, so valu- 


‘able to the studio was March of Time 


that it was restored in September of 
the same year, with Columbia donat- 
ing its time & facilities. 

No active connection now has Luce 
with the moving-picture edition of 
March of Time, which was first 
shown on February 1, 1935, appears 
thirteen times a year in over 6,000 
theatres, has so far failed to make 
money, to repay $900,000 investment. 
Even less connection has he with 
Time’s only other unprofitable ven- 
ture. Fifty-year-old Architectural 
Forum, acquired in 1932, loses still 
between $30,000 and $50,000 a year, 
circulates to 31,000. 

In 1935 gross revenue of Time- 
Fortune was $8,621,170, of which the 
newsmagazine brought in approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. Outside invest- 
ments netted $562,295. For rent, sal- 
aries, production & distribution, other 
expenses went $6,594,076. Other de- 
ductions: $41,397. Allowance for fed- 
eral income tax: $298,169. Net prof- 
its are exceeded only by Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. (Satevepost): $5,329,900. 
Crowell Publishing Co. (Collier’s): 
$2,399,600. 

Time’s books, according to Chicago 
Statisticians Gerwig & Gerwig, show 
total assets of $6,755,451. Liabilities, 
$3,101,584. These figures, conven- 
tionally allowing $1 for name, pres- 
tige of Time, come far from refiect- 
ing actual prosperity of Luce, his 
enterprise. Sitting pretty are the 
boys. 


Luce ... Marches On! 

Transmogrified by this success are 
the offices, personnel of Time-For- 
tune. Last reliable report: Time, 308 
employees; Fortune, 103; Cinemarch, 
58: Radiomarch, 10; Architectural 
Forum, 40; Life, 47. In New York; 
total, 566. In Chicago, mailing, edi- 
torial, mechanical employees, 216. 
Grand total Timemployees on God’s 
earth, 782. Average weekly recom- 
pense for informing fellowman, 
$45.67802. 

Heir apparent to mantle of Luce is 
dapper, tennis - playing, $35,000-a- 
year Roy Larsen, nimble in Radio— 
Cinemarch, vice-president & second 
largest stockholder in Time, Inc. 
Stock income: $120,000. 

Looming behind him is burly, able, 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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TIME: About twelve o’clock. 

SCENE: Office of the editor of Any- 
body’s Magazine. 

DISCOVERED: The Editor at his desk. 
ENTER: His secretary. 


SECRETARY: Mr. Paulsen, there’s a 
young man to see you. 

Tue Epitror: A young man? Who? 

SECRETARY: Well, he didn’t give 
his name, but he says he’s a contribu- 
tor. At least he wants to contribute 
something to the magazine. 

THE EpiTor: Oh. Say, that’s swell! 
Show him right in. 


A FLIGHT of FANCY 


Editors May Act Like This in Never-Never Land 


By Parke Cummings 


(She goes out, and re-enters with 
the young man. He looks very nice.) 

THE SECRETARY: Mr. Paulsen, this 
is Mr. Sweeney. 

THE EpiTor: How do you do, Mr. 
Sweeney. It certainly is mighty nice 
of you to drop in. 

Mr. SWEENEY (Modestly): Oh, it’s 
nothing at all, really. I mean I’m 
glad to do it. 

THE EpITor: Well, I wish more 
contributors felt like that. Honestly, 
it’s like pulling teeth to get anything 
out of most of them. So aloof, you 
know. Now then, I take it you’re a 
writer. 

Mr. SWEENEY: That’s right. At 
least I want to be a writer. 

THE EDITOR: You want to be. Well, 
that’s about nine-tenths of the bat- 
tle right there. I always say give me 
a fellow who wants to be a writer, 
and you give me someone who’s go- 
ing to do big things. 

Mr. SWEENEY: Thanks a lot. 

THE EpiTor: Now then, I suppose 
perhaps you’ve had some experience 
in writing. 

Mr. SWEENEY: Well as yet, I’ve 
never done anything professionally. 
But I’ve written a few skits and 
shown them to my family and close 
friends. 

THE EpiTtor (Eagerly): Did they 
like them? 

Mr. SWEENEY: Well, I don’t like to 

boast, but they said they thought they 
were awfully good. 
THE Eprtor: Say, that’s swell! It 
isn’t often they’ll do that. Usually 
they’re always knocking and carp- 
ing. 

Mr. SWEENEY: And I showed them 
to my girl too. She said she thought 
they were simply wonderful. Touch 
of genius, she said. 

THE Eprtor: Mr. Sweeney, I want 
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to congratulate you. And while I’m 
about it, I guess I’ll congratulate my- 
self too. Unless I’m very much mis- 
taken, I’ve discovered a find. 

Mr. SWEENEY: Well, of course you 
oughtn’t to take too much for granted 
just yet. 

THE EpitTor: No. Maybe I shouldn’t. 
Now then, have you ever actually 
had any of your things published? 

Mr. SWEENEY: Yes. 

THE EpiTor: Better and better! 
Where? 

Mr. SWEENEY: Well, when I was 
in high school, I sent some things to 
the school paper, and— 

THE Epitor: Holy Moses! What 
next! Why you’ve got the real stuff. 
It’s a cinch to*see that. And people 
liked them? 

Mr. SWEENEY: Well, I think so. A 
lot of my classmates said so at any 
rate. I don’t think they’d say a thing 
like that just to be polite. 

THE EpiTor: Of course not. Did you 
get paid for them? 

Mr. SWEENEY: No. Of course that 
was an amateur publication. 

THE EprTor: Well, with established 
magazines you'll be paid. I mean I 
don’t think financial difficulties are 
going to stand in our way. I’m pretty 
sure we can come to some agreement. 

Mr. SWEENEY: I certainly hope so. 

THE Ep1tTor: Now then, what kind 
of things do you write? 

Mr. SWEENEY: Well, that’s a hard 
question. I mean I wouldn’t say they 
are any particular kind. I just write. 

THE Epitor: Hm. That’s good. 
That’s rather a fresh slant. But per- 
haps you could give me a little 
clearer idea. 

Mr. SWEENEY: Well, yesterday I 
dashed off a piece that was sort of a 
combination of a drama, a novel, a 
humorous skit and an article. 


Editor: Nonsense! I’m not busy at 
all. This magazine only comes out 
ence a week, and usually I’m just 
sitting around here killing time. 


THE EprTor: Say, that sounds in- 
teresting. What’s its point? 

Mr. SWEENEY: Well, I wouldn’t 
say it really has a point. I sort of feel 
that when you try to make a point 
you sort of cramp yourself, I think 
it’s too obvious. Seems to me that’s 
the trouble with most of the stuff 
that’s written today. It’s all the same. 
Everything you read is always try- 
ing to make a point. Personally I'd 
think the public would get sick of it. 

THE EpiTor: Say, that’s a good 
point!—Er, I mean—well, I think 
you’ve said something. 

Mr. SWEENEY (Glancing at his 
watch): I think maybe I’ve stayed 
here long enough for the first time. 
You’re probably pretty busy. 

THE Epitor: Nonsense! I’m not 
busy at all. This magazine only comes 
out once a week, and usually I’m just 
sitting around here trying to kill 
time. I like to talk with you young 
fellows—particularly ones without 
experience. I like to get your slant. 

Mr. SWEENEY: Oh, I’ve had ex- 
perience. I don’t mean experience 
with magazines, but experiences with 
life. I went to school, and I’ve read a 
lot of Dickens and Shakespeare. And 
I’ve traveled—been to Cape Cod and 
Atlantic City and Chicago and lots of 
places. Yes, and I’ve been in love. 
And I’ve seen the rough side of life 
too — speakeasies and burlesque 
shows. Besides that, I have an uncle 
who was in the World War. Yes, I’ve 
seen a few things, all right. 

THE Epitor: Good! Experience is 
invaluable in the writing game, 
young man. Next to the desire to be 
a writer, I’d say that came second. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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G. 0. P. Victories Setback to New Deal 


MPORTANT gains were registered 
by the Republican Party in the 
November 8 general election. For the 
first time since the presidential elec- 
tion of 1932, President Roosevelt and 
his Democratic Party followers found 
their strong position endangered by 
the revived Republicans. 

Only in his home State, New York, 
and in usually Republican California, 
did the President have cause to cheer 
at returns. Elsewhere, the Demo- 
cratic party leaders were worried as 
the Republicans strengthened them- 
selves for the 1940 presidential con- 
test. 


LEHMAN 


Although the United States elects 
a President only once in four years, 
there 2re important elections every 
two years. One-third of the United 
States Senate, and all of the 435 
members of the lower house of Con- 
gress—the House of Representatives 
—as well as the Governors of many 
States are elected every two years. 
For this reason the results of this 
election are studied closely to see 
what may happen in the 1940 battle 
for the presidency between the Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

By capturing the governorship in 
15 States, and cutting down the top- 
heavy Democratic majorities in the 
Senate and House, the Republican 
Party is greatly strengthened for 
1940. In particular, the winning of 
the governorships is impor*ant be- 
cause strong State organizations 
throughout the nation are needed 
to support a party’s candidate for 
President of the United States. 

While the Democrats admitted 
that they would lose at least 35 seats 
in the House of Representatives, it 
appears now that the Republicans 
will gain double that number. The 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
which takes weekly polls to find out 
how voters stand on important ques- 
tions, continued its reputation for 
accuracy by estimating Republican 
gains of from 50 to 75 seats. Nip 
and tuck contests, and the job of 
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counting the tremendous total of 
40,000,000 votes in the nation make 
final results uncertain as yet, but 
the Republicans should gain at least 
65 seats or more. 

These results make it certain that 
President Roosevelt and his New 
Deal will have stronger opposition 
in Congress than he has had since 
1933. After the 1936 Roosevelt land- 
slide the Democrats had 76 Senators, 
the Republicans 15, and minor 
parties four. In the House the 
Democrats had 328 members, the 
Republicans 88, the Progressives 
seven, and the Farmer-Laborites 
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five. This huge Democratic majority 
soon split into warring camps as 


Conservative Democrats opposed 
many of President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal plans. Now that the Republi- 
cans have made a come-back, the 
Democrats may stop quarreling and 
decide to stand shoulder to shoulder 
in self-defense. On-the other hand, 
this swing away from President 
Roosevelt may break his hold over 
Congress and also put the Democratic 
Party in the hands of Conservative 
anti-New Dealers in the 1940 presi- 
dential election. 

Let’s take a look at the battle lines 
throughout the nation. Because it is 
the most populous State, New York’s 
contest attracted wide attention. The 
President made a personal plea for 
the re-election of Governor Herbert 
Lehman and Senator Robert Wagner, 
the author of many of the New 
Deal’s labor and social reform laws. 
Approval of New Deal measures was 
indicated when Senator Wagner and 
his running mate, James Mead, won 
easily over John Lord O’Brian and 
Edward Corsi, and Governor Leh- 
man nosed out District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey by about 70,000 
votes to win his fourth term. Leh- 
man’s right-hand man, Charles 
Poletti, also won the Lieutenant 
Governorship. Advocates of good 
government were encouraged when 
voters rejected the three most op- 


posed Amendments to the New York 
State Constitution. Although he was 
beaten, the youthful Dewey remains 
a strong candidate for the Repubii- 
can presidential nomination by vir. 
tue of his excellent showing against 
Lehman. 

Other results give the New Deal a 
very spotty record. After capturing 
the Republican State of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1934 the Democrats lost it 
this year when Governor Earle failed 
to win a seat in the U.S. Senate, 
from Senator James Davis, and 
Charles Jones lost the Governorship 
to Arthur H. James, the Republican. 

In Ohio, Robert Taft, son of a 
former President, defeated strong 
New Dealer Robert Bulkley for the 
U.S. Senate, and John Bricker 
downed Charles Sawyer in the race 
for Governor. Taft and Bricker both 
step forward now as presidential 
candidates. 

In California, Democrat Culbert 
Olson defeated Governor Frank F. 
Merriam, Republican running for re- 
election, and New Dealer Sheridan 
Downey won the U.S. Senate seat 
from Republican Philip Bancroft. 
The “Ham and Eggs” pension plan, 
which Downey favored, was beaten 
by the voters. In Kansas, Clyde 
Reed, Republican, defeated New Deal 
Senator George McGill, while Iowa 
results also rebuked the New Deal's 
crop control program, which has 
sought to keep the important “farm 
belt” states Democratic. 

Third parties took a licking in 
most contests. In Minnesota, Farmer- 
Labor Governor Elmer Benson lost 
to 31-year-old Republican Harold 
Stassen. In Wisconsin, the long rule 
of the LaFollette family was broken 
by the upset of Governor Phil La- 
Follette by Republican Julius P. 
Heil. Governor LaFollette’s new 
third party movement is expected to 
fold up after this defeat. In New 
York, however, the American Labor 
Party helped elect Governor Lehman. 

A heavy blow was dealt the New 
Deal when Governor Frank Murphy 
of Michigan, sympathetic to labor 
and strongly supported by Roosevelt, 
was defeated for re-election by for- 
mer Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald. 
Democrats held their own in Illinois 
by electing Scott W. Lucas to the 
U.S. Senate over Republican Lyons. 
But in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New Jersey the 
Republicans were victorious, winning 
back three governorships. These re 
sults showed New Dealers and anti- 
New Deal Democrats that “a house 
divided against itself cannot stand” 
against a Republican party that is 
now being led by several young, more 
liberal, candidates. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





British Parliament Approves 
Chamberlain’s Peace Policy 





Prime Minister Chamberlain’s pol- 
icy of preserving peace by making 
“deals” with Hitler and Mussolini 
moved ahead last week despite bit- 
ter opposition. 

After hearing another defense of 
the Four-Power sacrifice of 
Czechoslovakia on the altar of 
peace, Britain’s Parliament 
voted overwhelmingly to ap- 
prove the Anglo-Italian treaty 
of friendship. As part of this 
bargain, Italy has promised 
not to profit by her Spanish 
adventure, and Britain has 
recognized the Italian con- 
quest of Ethiopia—a conquest 
she once led the League of 
Nations in opposing. 

Loud jeers came from La- 
bor party members as the 
Prime Minister said that Mus- 
solini was withdrawing Ital- 
ian troops from Spain in order 
to fulfill his bargain. Cham- 
berlain also argued that 
“Spain no longer was a men- 
ace to the peace of Europe.” 
Opponents quickly informed 
him that a Spanish Rebel war- 
ship had just sunk a Loyalist 
vessel only ten miles off the 
coast of England. A govern- 
ment statement that “Musso- 
lini expects Franco to win” 
also infuriated critics who charge 
that Britain is betraying the cause of 
Democracy by refusing aid to Loyal- 
ist Spain. 

Anthony Eden, Winston Churchill, 
and a hand full of Conservatives re- 
fused to vote for the Anglo-Italian 
treaty. Arguing that Italy has not 
carried out her promises to withdraw 
help from Franco, Mr. Eden said, 
“We are constantly giving and they 
are taking.” But all opposition failed 
as the Government pushed ahead 
with its plan to bury the hatchet and 
be friends with Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and Near East, regardless 
of Italo-German threats elsewhere 
in Europe. 

In another effort to strengthen 
British - American friendship, King 
George VI sent a message to Parlia- 
ment praising President Roosevelt’s 
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pleas for peace during the Czech cri- 
sis and expressing the hope that a 
new era of peace is near. 

If Germany pushes her demand for 
the return of colonies, Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain’s peace policy may 
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run into real difficulties. A public 
opinion poll shows that Britons are 
overwhelmingly opposed to surren- 
dering German colonies, and are pre- 
pared to fight, if necessary, to hold 
them. Determined, however, to push 
his peace policy, Chamberlain and 
Viscount Halifax will visit Premier 
Daladier and Foreign Minister Bon- 
net in France soon to discuss rela- 
tions with Germany and Italy. 


Germany, Italy Are ““Masters” 
Of Central Europe Nations 


The new “Masters of Central Eu- 
rope” — Germany and Italy — have 
completed the job of dividing Czech- 
oslovakian territory up among that 
Republic’s neighbors. This operation, 
which was begun at the Four-Power 
Conference in Munich, leaves the 











State with less than 39,000 square 
miles of territory, in contrast to the 
54,196 square miles which it held be- 
fore the September war scare. In set- 
tling the troublesome Czech-Hunga- 
rian border dispute, by giving Hun- 
gary 4,000 square miles of territory, 
Germany and Italy acted alone—a 
clear demonstration that Britain and 
France have been elbowed out of 
Central European affairs. Other proof 
was offered when Prime Minister 
Chamberlain told the British Parlia- 
ment that Germany was dom- 
inant in Southeastern and 
Central Europe. 

Czech officials assailed the 
Italo-German award to Hun- 
gary. They point out that cer- 
tain areas contain only a small 
minority of Hungarians, while 
Ungvar, ihe capital eity of 
Ruthenia, a self - governing 
province in the new Czech 
Republic, was surrendered to 
Hungary although only 26 per 
cent of its population was 
Hungarian. Burdened as they 
are with the problem of refu- 
gees and unemployment, and 
convinced that no help can be 
expected from Britain or 
France, the Czechs have ac- 
cepted this last blow as the 
only way out. Grimly com- 
memorating the 20th anniver- 
sary of their state, the Czechs 
insist that the Republic shall 
not die, even though deserted 
by former friends. 

Czechoslovakia’s only con- 
solation lies in the fact that 
Germany opposes Poland’s plan to 
slice off the eastern end of Ruthenia 
and give it to Hungary. The Czechs 
know, however, that Germany’s op- 
position is not based on any fondness 
for Czechoslovakia. They understand 
that Hitler wants to use the remains 
of their Republic as a path to Russia’s 
Ukraine, and doesn’t want Poland 
and Hungary to form a new barrier 
to his “Push to the East.” Rumors 
that Rumania, former Czech ally, 
was ready to climb on the Italo-Ger- 
man “band wagon” and demand a 
slice of Czechoslovak territory, have 
been frequent. But other reports, fol- 
lowing a conference between King 
Carol of Rumania and Yugoslav of- 
ficials, insist that Rumania is opposed 
to further demands on the Czechs. 
Yugoslavia, like Rumania, has been 
a Czech ally for several years. 
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Thousands of Refugees Are 
Ousted By Germany, Poland 


About 14,000 Polish Jews were 
huddled in rude shelters along the 
Polish -German border last week 
while officials debated their fate. 
Four of the refugees have died and 
three have gone insane. Germany 
began deporting Polish Jews to Po- 
land on the ground that new Polish 
citizenship laws might cause thou- 
sands of Poles in Germany to lose 
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EMIGRATING TO NOWHERE 
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their citizenship. These deportations 
were halted when Poland struck 
back at Germany by ordering Ger- 
mans to leave Poland. The fate of 
some 150,000 Poles in Germany, and 
particularly of 50,000 Jews, now de- 
pends on the outcome of Polish-Ger- 
man discussions. 

Caught between the German Nazi 
persecution, and the growing Polish 
anti-Jewish movement these refu- 
gees truly are people without a coun- 
try. Wrote Jerzy Szapiro, N. Y. Times 
correspondent in Poland: “Most of 
them [the refugees] have no rela- 
tives left here and have no place to 
go. They left Poland 20 or 30 years 
ago or were born in Germany. Many 
are able to speak only German... . 
A few hundred slept in the station 
or in barracks last night and the rest 
passed the night in the open... .” 

Although relations between Ger- 
many and Poland have been satisfac- 
tory for five years, Poles fear that 
the deportation quarrel] will lead to 
more serious trouble in the future. 
They fear that Germany is secretly 
preparing to seize the Ukraine—the 
huge fertile area now divided among 
Russia, Poland, Rumania and Czech- 
oslovakia. German gains in Czecho- 
slovakia have increased Poland’s 
fear that Germany’s “Push to the 
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East” against Russian Ukraine will 
lead to a war which will be fought out 
on Polish territory. 


Japan Tells World She Is. 
Master of the Far East 


Japan told the World last week 
that she intends to be master of the 
Far East. Officials, as well as news- 
papers, expressed the opinion that 
the Nine-Power Treaty, which guar- 
anteed the independence of China in 
1922, was “out of date.” Japan, they 
say, will replace this treaty with a 
new three-power pact between Ja- 
pan, her puppet-empire of Manchu- 
kuo, and a new government in China, 
after General Chiang Kai-shek has 
been driven out by Japanese armies. 

These statements were seen as a 
partial answer to the United States’ 
blunt note warning Japan not to in- 
terfere with American trade in the 
Far East, and recalling many cases 
of interference since the first inva- 
sion of China in 1931. (Schol., Nov. 
12, p. 15-S.) 

Meanwhile, what are the armies of 
General Chiang Kai-shek doing? 
After the fall of Hankow, China’s 
capital was moved westward to 
Chungking. Most of Hankow’s in- 
dustries already had been moved 
there, and Chinese leaders are firm 
in the determination to fight on to 
the end. Chiang declared that Japan 
was allowed to occupy Canton so her 
troops would be lured further inland, 
and her task of keeping long lines of 
communication open would be in- 
creased. Japanese officials have ad- 
mitted publicly that the war in China 
is far from over. Millions of dollars 
and about 450,000 lives already have 
been poured into the conflict, and 
Japan’s people are reported weary 
of the whole business. 


France Hunts ““Middle-Road” ; 

Colonies Menaced by Nazis 

Premier Daladier’s government 
still is struggling to find a “middle- 
road” policy that will restore French 
industrial prosperity, and protect her 
foreign holdings. 

Since the Four-Power conference 
at Munich has given Germany a 
stranglehold on European affairs, 
the Premier is trying to turn France’s 
attention to her colonies. Opposition 
to the return of former German colo- 
nies held by France has been voiced, 
but the French are seeking a pact of 
friendship with Germany, similar to 
the British-German agreement that 
was signed at Munich. Germany, 
however, may balk at any pact with 
France until her colonial claims are 
settled. General Franz Ritter von 
Epp, leader of the German Colonial 
League, demands the return of colo- 





nies lost after the World War. In 
view of Britain’s willingness to dis- 
cuss the return of German colonies 
in Africa, France’s position is very 
weak, since she needs Britain’s aid. 
Meanwhile, France’s warlike neigh- 
bor — Mussolini — celebrated Italy’s 
Armistice Day with a militant 
speech. Shouts of “Nice! Savoy! Tu- 
nisia!”” were heard as Mussolini said 
Italians must “sleep with their heads 
on their knapsacks. . . .” France got 
Nice arid Savoy from Italy in 1860, 
and took charge of Tunisia in 188] 
after twelve years of British-French- 
Italian control. Furthermore, Italy’s 
power in the Mediterranean Sea will 
be increased by the expected victory 
of General Franco’s Rebel forces in 
Spain—a victory that British Prime 
Minister Chamberlain is ready to 
accept (see p. 13-S). 

Although Premier Daladier’s gov- 
ernment received Parliament’s per- 
mission to rule by decree over four 
weeks ago, very few steps have been 
taken to improve French finances 
and speed business recovery. The 
Ministers of Justice and Finance— 
Paul Reynaud, and Paul Marchan- 
deau, finally swapped jobs to see if 
Reynaud could work out a new fi- 
nancial policy. If Reynaud’s program 
advocates the abandonment of labor 
and welfare reforms favored by the 
Socialists and Communists a crisis 
may develop. (Schol., Nov. 12, p. 
14-S.) 


“MAN OF ACTION” 


After only one year in the British 
Parliament, Sir John Anderson has 
been appointed Lord Privy Seal in 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s Cabi- 
net. Although Sir John’s post is con- 
sidered a “figure 
head” job, his du- 
ties will involve 
the very difficult 
task of organizing 
civilian defenses 
and anti - aircraft 
services in Britain. 
He brings to it 
years of experi- 
ence in the Civil 
Service, and the 
reputation of be- 
ing a “man of ac- 
tion.” 

Now 56, Sir John has held an amaz- 
ing number of jobs in the government 
since 1920, and after ten years of ser- 
vice in the Home Office was appointed 
Governor of Bengal Province in India. 
Acting firmly to put down a revolt 
against British rule, he managed to 
restore order in the Province but had 
a narrow escape from assassination in 
1937. 

Upon his return to England, the gov- 
ernment decided that Sir John was too 
valuable to retire, so the tall, close- 
mouthed Scotsman was elected to a 
seat in the House of Commons. 
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Thousands Seek Safety 


Martians “Invade” America 


“So good bye everybody, and re- 
member . . . the terrible lesson you 
learned tonight . .. and if your door- 
bell rings and nobody's there, that 
was no Martian—it’s Hallowe'en.” 
With these words, Orson Welles, 23- 
year-old star and director of the 
Mercury Theater, closed his radio 
dramatization of H. G. Wells’ novel 
War of the Worlds, which de- 
scribed an “invasion” of En- 
gland by monsters from Mars. 

“Terrible lesson” is a mild 
way of describing the panic 
that seized thousands who did 
not know that the “invasion” 
by the Martian monsters of 
Wells and Welles was all in 
fun. Mr. Wells’ story, writ- 
ten 40 years ago, created a stir 
at the time, but nothing to 
compare with the terror 
caused by Mr. Welles’ radio 
version. Dial twisters, hunt- 
ing for a program to replace 
Charlie McCarthy, suddenly 
heard “news” bulletins about 
Martian machines that were 
wrecking New Jersey and 
New York City with heat rays 
and poison gas. They missed 
the opening announcement by 
Station WABC, and became 
too panic - stricken to hear 
later explanations. Had they 
stayed at their radios they 
would have been reas- 
sured. The Martians, 
coming from a planet 
having no germs, were 
all killed—by the germ 
of the common cold. 

While the panic was 
on, hysterical “refu- 
gees” poured from the 
“threatened” areas, 
some with wet rags 
over their faces. Police 
and hospitals were 
taxed to the limit, and all means of 
communication were choked. Imag- 
inations worked overtime. One wo- 
man described a Martian machine 
and said: “Oh it was horrible!” Lis- 
teners throughout the nation tele- 
phoned New York City. 

Discovering their mistake, angry 
listeners swamped CBS with mes- 
sages. A few, however, considered 
the affair a joke on them, and others 
asked for a repeat. Plainly shocked 
by this vivid demonstration of radio’s 
tremendous power, Mr. Welles said: 
“Never again.” H. G. Wells declared 
the rewriting of his novel to use 
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American names and places was an 
“outrage.” His New York agent said 
later that the War of the Worlds was 
much in demand for serialization, 
and libraries were rushed by curious 
readers. CBS announced that the 
use of “news” bulletins within a ra- 
dio play would be curbed in the fu- 
ture. 
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This drawing, by Alvin Cor- 
reco, illustrates a part of 
H. G. Wells’ phantasy The 
War of the Worlds. It 
shows Londoners examin- 
ing the strange machines 
used by the invading army 
of Mars to spread death and 
destruction, after the Mar- 
tians died off, their disin- 
tegrators and death-ray ma- 
chines of no avail on our 
disease-ridden planet. 


The Federal Communications 
Commission, which has the power to 
revoke radio station licenses, started 
an investigation. No drastic penal- 
ties were expected, and officials ex- 
pressed the opinion that the public 
did not desire government censor- 
ship or “a spineless radio.” The 
Christian Science Monitor said: “The 
danger of Sunday evening is over. 
The danger of Monday morning, and 
of subsequent mornings remains. 
This is the danger: that indignation 
will take hold of many .. . and that 
this mere indignation will demand 
control over radio which reason and 
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understanding would never wish to 


impose.” Censorship, some felt, 
would be a calamity as great as the 
“invasion.” 


“Orson Welles is unlucky,” wrote 
Leonard Carlton in the N. Y. Post, 
“in going on the air the same time as 
Charlie McCarthy, for a great many 
people listen to him .. . and then 
switch to another station until they 
think Charlie will be back again. 
They undoubtedly were scared out of 
their shoe leather ... to hear that the 
world was being torn to bits. .. .” 

Commented the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune: “Beyond question... 
the jittery mood of the times 
contributed to the peril of 
Sunday evening. .. . What 
happened when war loomed, 
and was avoided only at the 
frightful cost of the Munich 
surrender, has left us all with 
jangled nerves and nightmar- 
ish apprehensions. .. .” 

The fake “invasion” recalls 
numerous hoaxes in the past, 
but they lacked radio’s tre- 
mendous power of communi- 
cation to give them wide cir- 
culation. To gain readers, the 
N. Y. Sun, in 1835, ran articles 
about life on the Moon. 


Railroad Wage Cut 
Proposal Withdrawn 


Accepting the report of the 
President’s Emergency Fact- 
Finding Committee, the na- 
tion’s railroads have with- 
drawn their order for a 15 per 
cent cut in the wages 
of 930,000 employees 
on December 1. With 
the threat of a rail 
strike thus removed, 
the way is now open 
for Congress to pass 
new laws aiding the 
hard-pressed roads. 

President Roosevelt’s 
committee of three 
railroad executives, 
and three labor union 
leaders, which was named last Sep- 
tember to write a rail relief program, 
now is meeting in Washington. The 
President has promised to push a 
sweeping program when Congress 
meets in January. Loans to buy new 
equipment and meet operating ex- 
penses; and a thorough plan to com- 
bine weak roads with stronger ones 
will be among the proposals consid- 
ered. (Schol. Nov. 12, p. 16-S.) 

Immediate aid to certain hard- 
pressed railroads may be given by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, federal agency organized in 
1932 to lend money to business. 
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Government, Utilities to 
Cooperate on Defense Plan 


Once more there are signs that the 
long battle between the Federal gov- 
ernment and public utility compa- 
nies may be ended. Clashes have 
been frequent since 1933, and ob- 
servers fee] that prospects of a truce 
will aid the business up- 
Swing by encouraging 
utilities to spend more 
money. (Schol., May 28, 
p. 16-S.) 

Step one was taken m 
when leading utility ex- 
ecutives agreed to spend 
millions of dollars ex- 
panding power produc- 
tion as outlined by the 
President’s National De- 
fense Power Committee. 
This program seeks to wea 
provide better distribu- 
tion of power supplies to 
industrial centers that 
would need it in war- 
time. Government loans 
may be given the utili- 
ties if they are unableto “"“" 
obtain money from the 
banks. 

Then, C. E. Groesbeck 
of the powerful Electric 
Bond and Share Com- 
pany talked with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and said 
his company would obey 
the much-debated Utility Holding 
Company Act, which the Securities 
and Exchange Commisison is charged 
with enforcing. This Act, passed in 
1935, contained the so-called “death- 
sentence” clause providing for the 
elimination of many huge holding 
companies, which do not operate 
power plants but merely hold the 
stocks and funds of operating com- 
panies. Some of these companies 
were so badly organized and ineffi- 
cient that they cost investors mil- 
lions of dollars. Most utility compa- 
nies refused to obey the Act, but 
when the Supreme Court upheld the 
SEC’s authority last March there was 
a stampede to comply with it. Now, 
Mr. Grosbeck’s company has stepped 
forward to discuss its problems with 
the SEC. Since this company is one 
of the most difficult to reorganize, 
its cooperation should help smooth 
out relations between the Federal 
government and utilities. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
program of “yardstick” power plants, 
used to measure whether private 
power rates are fair, remains as one 
big obstacle to permanent Govern- 
ment - utility cooperation. (Schol., 
Sept. 24, p. 16-S.) Lower Federal 
courts have upheld the TVA’s right 
to sell power generated at its dams. 
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Businessmen Disturbed by 
Expansion of German Trade 


Meeting at the annual National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New 


York City, the men who sell Ameri- | 


can products abroad made plans last 


week to halt the threat of German | 
competition. Particularly, foreign | 


SOME VITAL IMPORTS OF THE U. S. 


PORTED HOME PRODUCED 
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America is the world’s richest nation, but it must im- 
port many products in order to prosper. Without for- 
eign tin, fibre, rubber, nickel, platinum, ete., our 
huge steel and automobile industries: would collapse. 


traders were aroused by reports of 
heavy trade losses in Latin America 
and other nations where German 
“barter” agreements have clashed 
with Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
reciprocal trade agreements. Secre- 
tary Hull defended his program at 
the Convention, and warned that the 
world must either tear down its trade 
barriers, or face the certainty of an- 
other world war. 

In past years, most nations have 
sought to sell (export) goods, and 
limit (imports) from their neigh- 
bors. Germany and Italy, especially, 
want to become “self-sufficient”— 
that is, independent of outside sup- 
plies of necessary raw materials 
needed for war. These trade restric- 
tions, according to Hull, have in- 
creased ill-will among nations, and 
are a threat to peace. Arguing that 
trade is a “two-way affair,” Hull has 
signed 17 reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with foreign nations since 
1934.-The most important pact—with 
Britain — will be completed soon. 
Under its terms, we will lower our 
tariff on British goods, and Britain 
will do likewise. Furthermore, the 
“most-favored” nation clause in all 
reciprocal trade agreements will give 
other nations the same treatment as 
Britain if they do not treat our prod- 





ucts unfairly. Thus a pact with one 
nation really benefits all other na- 
tions if they cooperate. 

Germany is refused “most-fa- 
vored” nation treatment because her 
“barter” system hampers American 
trade. The system works this way. 
Germany buys Brazilian coffee, for 
example, but pays for it with “aski” 
marks, which are worthless unless 
spent for German products. Then, 
Germany turns around and sells cof- 
fee to other nations in order to get 
ready cash for the purchase of raw 
materials needed in her huge arma- 
ment industries. This same system is 
used to extend German trade in 
Southeastern Europe. It makes trade 
with Germany a “one-way” affair, 
as many nations have discovered to 
their sorrow. Apply this German 
system to your own life. Suppose you 
work for company A, but the money 
you receive in wages can be used 
only to buy products from company 
A; it cannot be used to purchase 
from B or C. You may not want prod- 
ucts from A, but that doesn’t matter 
because your money would be worth- 
less elsewhere. 


Drastic New Rules to. Govern 
Conduct of Stock Brokers 


Brokers who buy and sell stocks 
and bonds on the New York Stock 
Exchange, and other Exchanges in 
the nation, have been given a dras- 
tic new set of rules to follow. Wil- 
liam O. Douglas of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and youthful 
President William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Jr., of the New York Stock Ex- 
change are cooperating in this pro- 
gram to safeguard people who invest 
money in stocks and bonds. (Schol., 
Sept. 17, p. 11.) 

The buying and selling of stocks 
and bonds aids the movement of 
money needed to run American busi- 
ness. In this way, brokers perform a 
“public service” by making it easy 
for people to invest their money. Past 
events, however, have convinced 
many observers that the Exchanges 
have been run like “private clubs” 
for the benefit of a few brokers. The 
1929 stock market crash caused the 
New Deal to set up the SEC to keep 
an eye on Stock Exchanges, espe- 
cially the one in New York City’s 
Wall Street. 

Conservative “old guard” brokers 
opposed the SEC for years. Finally, 
Richard Whitney, an “old guard” 
leader, was sent to prison for steal- 
ing stocks belonging to his custom- 
ers in order to cover up his own un- 
wise deals. A “reform group” of 
brokers then gained control, elected 
William Martin, Jr., president, and 
cooperated with the SEC. 
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Picking Popular Fiction 


BOUT forty years ago, William 
| A Dean Howells who, among 


other qualifications, was him- 
self a magazine editor of wide ex- 
perience, said that in the half cen- 
tury from 1850 to 1900 the best 
writing in the United States had 
been first published in magazines. He 
was emphatic in the opinion that “in 
belles lettres at least most of the best 
literature now sees the light in the 


magazines and most of the second 
best appears first in book form.” 
Since Mr. Howells’s day magazines 
have changed in character. The in- 
crease in circulations has been enor- 
mous. During the past decade at least 
ten magazines have attained circula- 


. tions of more than two million. To- 


day the more aggressive women’s 
magazines and weeklies distribute 
from two and a half million to three 
million copies to subscribers. The ac- 
tual number of readers must be con- 
siderably larger. 

This widening of the field has un- 
questionably affected the selection of 
material by editors. The primary 
duty of any editor is to arouse the 
attention and to hold the interest of 
the particular audience he is seek- 
ing to serve. The short stories, or the 
full length novels, likely to appeal 
to two million or five million readers 
undeniably differ from the fiction 
which two hundred thousand or 
twenty thousand readers might be 
expected to find enjoyable. 

Consequently, I do not think that 
Mr. Howells’s remark could be truth- 
fully repeated today. Many of the 
800d novels written during the past 
few years have been definitely aimed 
at audiences more special or smaller 
than those sought by the larger mag- 
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azines. The aim of the present-day 
magazine editor is to select literary 
material which will interest the en- 
tire audience he has found or hopes 
to assemble. Newspapers, in contrast, 
seek to weld numerous small audi- 
ences into a large composite body. 
Those newspaper subscribers, for ex- 
ample, who read society notes are not 
necessarily interested in racing re- 








As editor of Collier’s Weekly since 
1925, Mr. Chenery has been one of the 
most influential figures in the magazine 
world. Beginning as a social worker, he 
entered journalism and served as editor 
or managing editor of several important 
newspapers in Chicago, Denver, and New 
York. 

In this article he tells how magazine 
editors choose their fiction, and con- 
trasts two schools of thought—the crit- 
ical intellectual standard represented by 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien and such experi- 
mental publications as Story Magazine 
(at left), as against the popular mass 
circulation magazines like Collier's 
(right), where action, vitality and uni- 
versal reader interest are a necessity. 








sults, or news from the scientific lab- 
oratories. Magazines, on the other 
hand, because of their more restrict- 
ed space, must look for the general 
interest in whatever field they in- 
vade. If a story deals with slums, so- 
ciety, finance, wrestling, or the war 
in China, it must be told in a way 
calculated to reach those who are not 
at all concerned with the particular 
subject-matter treated. 

This consideration induces the edi- 
tors of the larger magazines to reject 
many stories, novels, and articles of 
lively interest to smaller groups. 
The impersonal economic influences 
which have driven publishers to seek 
circulations numbered in the mil- 
lions rather than in the thousands, 
restricted the range of choices of edi- 
tors. Fiction to be useful to the 
larger magazine must unquestion- 
ably have a very wide appeal. 

The literary changes that followed 
the growth of American magazines, 
however, have been misconceived 
and misconstrued by some critics. 
The standards of excellence have not 
been lowered. The technique of the 
short story and of the novel, too, has 
been improved. I suppose that human 
ability varies in quality only slightly 
from generation to generation, but a 
comparison of the best work done 30 
or 40 years ago with the good current 
production confirms the impression 
that we have not lost ground. 


Conspicuous among those who ap- 
pear to hold that the expansion of 
the magazine audiences has had a 
deleterious effect upon magazine fic- 
tion is Edward J. O’Brien, who from 
year to year selects from the maga- 
zine stories published by American 
authors those he ranks highest. He 
annoys many magazine editors by his 
title, “The Best Short Stories.” By 
any test which the editors of the 








larger magazines recognize, Mr. 
O’Brien’s selections do not represent 
the best short fiction published in 
American periodicals. Of the making 
of books there is no monopoly, and 
there would be no clash between Mr. 
O’Brien and the editors if he did not 
designate the stories he republishes 
as the best magazine products of a 
given year. Magazine editors, gen- 
erally, seek other values in fiction 
than those preferred by Mr. O’Brien. 

The first obvious difference be- 
tween Mr. O’Brien’s best stories and 
those the editors of popular maga- 
zines tend to select may be found in 
the matter of narrative pace. Pop- 
ular fiction is surcharged with the 
energy which that discerning Chi- 
cago editor, the late Henry J. Smith, 
was accustomed to describe as ani- 
mal spirits. Not all good fiction moves 
swiftly, but the writers who possess 
the gift of infusing abundant vital- 
ity into their fiction are almost cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to attract large 
audiences. 

Perhaps the situation would be 
made clearer if I attempted to reca- 
pitulate the rules by which some mag-, 
azine editors select what they hope 
will turn out to be popular fiction. 
Popular fiction can be good or medi- 
ocre or bad. No experienced editor 
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or publisher or critic would say that 
all the short stories or all the long 
stories offered by popular magazines, 
or unpopular magazines for that 
matter, are first-rate performances. 
And the rules which govern the se- 
lection of fiction intended for pub- 
lication in the larger magazines have 
not yet been crystallized in any 
grammar. 

The first and most important rule 
is that the story be potentially inter- 
esting to millions of American read- 
ers. If the story has the quality called 
reader interest, it may violate many 
of the other conventions and still be 
acceptable. What interest consists of 
is hard to define except in examples. 
Time and circumstance are impor- 
tant factors. Gone with the Wind is 
the most widely read novel of this 
generation. Thirty years ago public 
taste had turned definitely against 
Civil War fiction. Had Gone with the 
Wind been published in 1908 it might 
have escaped the huge popularity 
that so recently overwhelmed its 
young author. 

Even though it is difficult to define 
interest in absolute terms, most edi- 
tors are able to recognize the quality 
in a manuscript. For short stories, as 
well as for novels, there are rules 
tacitly recognized and generally ob- 
served. Most popular magazine edi- 
tors insist, for example, that the lan- 
guage used be readily intelligible to 
millions of Americans living in all 
48 states. This consideration tends 
to exclude stories written in a dialect 
difficult for average Americans to 
comprehend. Of course, the prejudice 
against dialect is not applied too rig- 
idly. Irish idiom, Scotch, Southern 
Negro, Southern White, New York 
Jewish, Northwest Scandinavian and 
many other species of speech are used 
in the telling of exceedingly popular 
stories. The dialect, however, is ad- 
mittedly a handicap which must be 
overcome by other positive values. 

I think, too, that the happy ending 
can certainly be classed as a desira- 
ble ingredient in popular fiction. It is 
not essential; but a tragic conclusion, 
like dialect, is a factor which must 
be offset by more desirable qualities. 
The explanation of the preference 
for happy endings is not, I think, 
base. It is to be found in the history 
of the United States. For better or 
worse we are a sanguine and opti- 
mistic people. We hope and expect 
that our personal affairs will turn out 
well. We like to read about people 
who master their difficulties. If our 
history were a record of frustration, 
as is that of the Russian people, we, 
too, might incline toward bitter de- 
feat in our fiction. Our experience is 
different and so are our short stories. 

If a story seems to be intrinsically 
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interesting and readily intelligible to 
a large national audience, very little 
else matters. American characters 
are naturally preferred, but some of 
the most successful writers of sto- 
ries for American audiences are Brit- 
ish and some are German and French. 
If the characters are so drawn that 
Americans sympathize with them, 
the question of nationality may be 
waived. 

The only other large considera- 
tion I recall is the taboo upon prop- 
aganda of any sort. Popular fiction is 
designed for entertainment and not 
for instruction. Consequently, stories 
written to prove some thesis, regard- 
less of the nature of the thesis, are 
ordinarily rejected. Editors assume 
that their readers will resent special 
pleading in the guise of fiction. In 
economic and social affairs, the con- 
sequence is that short stories are apt 
to reflect the status quo without ar- 
gument. This attitude of neutrality is 
resented by the advocates of causes 
and especially by literary exponents 
of revolution. I think the instinct 
against propaganda is a sound one. 


From The New Yorker 


When all these considerations have 
been taken into account there is still 
room for the best work of which gift- 
ed men and women are capable. 
Writers who are able to interest large 
numbers of people are accepted very 
much on their own terms. They may 
write for the ages if they can so long 
as they continue to interest Ameri- 
can readers here and now. It is im- 
prudent for editors to attempt to 
speak from the standpoint of poster- 
ity, but I suspect that a number of 
very popular writers of fiction for 
widely circulated American maga- 
zines may be remembered and en- 
joyed for as long a time to come as 
their more precious contemporaries. 

Those who support themselves by 
writing tend, as in the cases of Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet, Jesse Stuart, 
John Steinbeck, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Morley Callaghan, and 
Manuel Komroff—all of whom are 
represented in Mr. O’Brien’s current 
volume—also to write for the pop- 
ular magazines. These skillful crafts- 
men, and others, likewise produce 
well wrought short stories intrin- 


sically designed for small rather than 
for large audiences. 

The short story is changing. This 
time of economic and social up- 
heaval, of the shifts of political and 
economic power from one group to 
another, influences profoundly all of 
our interests and activities. Fiction 
reflects these changes; but radical, 
liberal, or conservative, all demand 
fun in their literature. Bernard 
Shaw’s wit made his tracts enter- 
taining even to those aloof from his 
ideas. On the other hand, not even 
his genius for narrative was sufficient 
to make Rudyard Kipling’s short 
stories palatable to large audiences 
when he elected to infuse his writing 
with conservative propaganda. 

If any of the stories chosen by Mr. 
O’Brien as the best recently written 
have significance for the future of 
the art, I suspect that it will be found 
in the new types portrayed. The 
awakened social conscience of the 
past few years has created public in- 
terest in the affairs of many groups 
not ordinarily portrayed in fiction. 
This spread of sympathy and new 
solicitude for those who have not 
fared well in our industrial civiliza- 
tion will inevitably be reflected in- 
creasingly in all our creative arts. 

The business of the story writer is 
to interest, and interest is the result 
of artistic achievement. Characters, 
situations, and opinions are set- 
ondary. Interest comes out of the 
manner of telling. One of Dr. A. J. 
Cronin’s recent novels was published 
as a serial by an American magazine 
and two British newspapers. Each 
publication selected from the long 
manuscript those portions which the 
editors deemed most interesting to 
their several audiences. The Ameri- 
can magazine published a romantic 
story of the coal fields. The British 
labor paper published those bits of 
the novel which described most viv- 
idly the conditions in the mining 
areas. The popular British newspa- 
per’s version was midway between 
the romance and the labor story. 

In work of this sort which appeals 
by its narrative force to many differ- 
ent kinds of people there is, I think, 
the clue to the future. Stories are not 
good because they are unpopular nor 
bad because they interest millions. 
The best short stories are the happy 
fruit of the disciplined efforts of gift- 
ed men and women. The level of 
technical excellence is very high in 
the popular field. It cannot be ig- 
nored either in appraising contem- 
porary achievements or in guessing 
the direction of future effort. 


Reprinted from the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, by permission 
the editors. 
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- AJ. Gothic Bold Condensed— Faberia catalogue: 
blished was busted) was a page of a. Block of four $1000.00 
agazine his own story The Last In- —$1000.00 — which would 
. Each ning, and for another thing be nutsy and tricky. With 
e long he was almost finished and little industrious face bent 
‘ich the so he might have time to intently over the form, he 
ting to run off the new series of was wondering if he could 
Ameri- Faberia stamps before he permit himself to let one 
mantic went to catch for the Sam- ultramarine sheet slip in 
British osets in their big game that among the 2-cent carmine 
bits of afternoon for two fifty-cent ones so he could also have: 
st viv- balls against the Wheeler b. ultramarine (error) 
mining Street Wildcats at River- | al $10.00—$10.00—when his 
ewspa- side Playground. Father al- (. eau mother entered from the 
tween ways made him run at ip kitchen the small sunny 
ry. least a page of the Monthly e ’ room where he was work- 
appeals before printing anything , a y ing. 
 differ- else because he was afraid “Andy, I’m going out now 
I think, the paper would be late, as to meet Father for the af- 
are not indeed it often had been; ternoon, and I have some- 
ilar nor and Andrew was especially thing important to tell you 
nillions. anxious to put the new is- before I go.” 
> happy sue of Faberia stamps into “Yup.” 

of gift- circulation because instead “Before you go to play 
evel of of being just drawn with baseball, don’t forget to fill 
high in pen-and-ink and then col- Jacksonville’s pan quite 
be ig- ored with crayons which full of water. It’s awfully 
ontem- didn’t look very profes- hot, and the water evapo- 
uessing sional they were going to rates fast. Don’t forget: 
be really printed now that he’d the wooden bars would make four he’s your responsibility, you know.” 
Solved the color question by getting black lines across the stamp so then “Yup.” 

lay Re- a lot of different colors of gummed he would have a cancelled 2-cent “And maybe you'd better move 
ssion of paper at the Negley Press on Diag- carmine of the new issue. He antic- him into the shade under the grape- 


onal Avenue so now each denomina-_ ipated also, as he fed the last sheet vine where it’s a little cooler.” 
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“Yup.” 
“Don’t forget.” 

“Nope.” 

“Mind now.” 

"—-.” 

On the one hand, Andy argued 
with himself, planning and locking 
up the new form, it was swell to have 
rarities, but on the other, it was the 
sign of a bad printer to make such a 
mistake. Besides, he was not only the 
printer but the postmaster as well, 
and he wouldn’t be a good one if he 
didn’t notice the error when he sold 
the stamp. It was a very complicated 
problem, and his eleven - year - old 
brow wrinkled in perplexity as he 
dropped the form into its bed. 

The form being so much smaller 
than the last, it proofed with a ter- 
rible thump that stopped Andrew’s 
breath for fear the letters were dam- 
aged. But they were not, and so 
wholly up to the nutsiest expectation 
was the proof that holding it at arm’s 
length he danced on one leg all over 
the printing room, eyes a-popping. 
He had snatched out some of the un- 
der-sheets from the platen, had 
drawn an impression on the tympan- 
sheet, and, with his tongue stuck 
fiercely out the corner of his mouth, 
was gluing on the quad-guages, when 
a wild yell of “Andy!” from outside 
made him jump. Screaming back 
“Just a min!” with hasty hand he 
slapped on the food-board a paper 
letter IN USE so if his father saw 
the press unwashed... . With wild 
whoops he galloped through the 
kitchen into the hall, grabbed his 
mitt, mask, and the kippiest black 
bat that was ever turned, exploded 
through the screen door, cleared the 
back steps at a bound, and demand- 
ed a sight of the ball which with their 
chipped-in money Captain Gink Fin- 
negan had been that morning dele- 
gated to buy. Andrew fell in with 
Glass-arm Abbott, the Samoset’s 
pitcher, and, as the nine left the yard, 
was deep in an argument whether 
three fingers below the mitt or 
scratching the left ear with the right 
hand should be the signal for Glass- 
arm’s irresistible outshoot. One of 
Mrs. Faber’s tulips attempted to lift 
its head again, the cries died away 
down Barclay Street, and the hot 
June sun poured silently down. 

Jacksonville closed his inner eye- 
lids entirely, and his outer ones 
drooped. He was twelve inches long 
and very hot. The two o’clock sun 
beat mercilessly on the back porch 
and into the large cardboard suitbox 
in which fine-meshed chicken wire 
confined him. Even for an alligator it 
was too hot. Slowly and respectively 
reopening his various eyelids, he am- 
bled off the sandbank into a roast- 
ing-pan quarter-full of water. But 
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HERRY MANGAN, short story writer, poet, book de _ 

signer, translator, was born in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
in 1904. He is seven-eighths Irish, one-eighth French, 
Since graduating from Harvard in 1925 he has spent g 
great deal of his time out of this country, chiefly in Mex. 
ico. He is the author of two books: Cinderella Married: 
a divertissement: and No Apology for Poetrie and other 
poems. “The Alligator and the Building Blocks” is part 
of a proposed book of interrelated stories, others of 
which have so far appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, 
Housatonic and The London Mercury. 





the water also was too hot: half in, 
he hesitated. Finally, however, after 
some obscure process of reptilian 
judgment, he slipped in: the water 
just covered all of his long scaly body 
save his protruding breathing snout. 

The game was the berries because 
Cannonball Benson, the Wildcat’s 
star pitcher, had been kept home by 
his mother to beat rugs and the Sam- 
osets knocked his substitute, Stinker 
Kennedy, all over the lot and An- 
drew was in his best form behind 
the batters and kidded them with 
such nifty wisecracks that they got 
sore and fanned like windmills and 
the Samosets ran the bases till they 
were tired and the score was 19 to 2 
in the sixth and they ran wild and 
didn’t care and got tagged out try- 
ing to stretch three - baggers into 
homers; and then there was a big 
yell from the Wildcats and gee if it 
wasn’t Cannonball himself tearing 
up on his bike and he fanned them 
one-two-three with his spitter and 
Glass-arm began to get tired and live 
up to his name and in the seventh 
the Wildcats nicked him for four 
runs and in the eighth for six and 
in the ninth for eight, and then 
when the Samosets got up Beanbag 
Kelley fanned and Sonny Timson got 
hit and Streak Wilson went to first 
to run for him and Peanut McManus 
who was a longer hitter than his size 
indicated knocked out what looked 
like a hit but was only a long fly and 
Andrew swung like a windmill at 
the first one and foul-ticked the next 
one way up into the backstop and it 
looked as if it was all over and Can- 
nonball got contemptuous and drilled 
a fast one right over the pan and 
Andy swung as if he were trying to 
break Cannonball’s head and gosh 
if it wasn’t a genuine melodramatic 
homer way over in the dump part 
where they were filling in the swamp 
and that cinched the game and An- 
drew was a hero and was voted one 
of the balls and the Wildcats’ threats 
of revenge were answered with 
some nifty jeers and taunts and 
the team went home yelling and 
playing running-catch and talking it 
over and the bats were of course 


dragged over the brick sidewalks be- 
cause it made a swell racket. In a 
word, it was one of the best Saturday 
afts of all the Saturday afts that ever 
were. 


Sweaty-tired and dirty-hot but 
radiantly triumphant, Andrew left 
the gang at the corner, meandered 
down Barclay Street to 49, and 
turned into the back-yard path. Sud- 
denly remembering that the new 
Faberia issue was unfinished, he 
broke into a run: galloped up the 
sunny path, round the corner to the 
steps — Jacksonville! Andrew’s 
mouth fell open; his knees half gave 
way. Bat, mask, mitt and even new- 
won ball dropped, he went on tiptoe 
up the steps and looked into the box; 
the pan in which Jacksonville lay 
was empty arid baked dry. If—if— 
Andrew felt obscurely that he would 
give anything past, present or future 
if only— He lifted the hot netting, 
touched the alligator. There was no 
response from Jacksonville’s hot dry 
rigidity. Andrew’s midriff seemed to 
drop right out of him; he couldn't 
catch his breath; his mind hysteri- 
cally tried to deny the fact, to find 
a loophole out of it. Running into the 
kitchen he filled a dipper with cold 
water and rushed back to pour it 
over the still scaly form. Nothing, 
miserably nothing, happened. Then, 
just as those in danger of losing life 
are given by the very danger so sharp 
a sense of that life’s manifold desira- 
bility that they are loosely said to 
relive it all in an instant, so Andrew, 
in the last second before he could ad- 
mit the crushing factuality, felt in 
one overwhelmingly condensed sen- 
sation all the fun that Jacksonville 
had ever been: especially when Fa- 
ther and Mother and he got on the 
Juniata at Jacksonville just after 
Cousin Anne had given him Jack- 
sonville and Father and Mother had 
one cabin and he was to share an- 
other with a man yet unknown and 
he put Jacksonville in the washbasin 
and ran up on deck to see the boat 
clear the pier which was always such 
fun especially in the dusk like then 

(Continued on page 22-E) 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 


SS 


Youth Looks at the Magazine 


The Welter of Periodicals Imposes on Teachers the 
Duty to Help Guide Students Toward Discrimination 


Look, True Story, Saturday 

Evening Post, Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly—everywhere the gau- 
dy covers of modern magazines of- 
fer a vivid appeal to youth. The 
photograph on Scholastic’s cover 
suggests how great is the problem 
and challenge confronting the teach- 
er in urging upon students the neces- 
sity for discrimination and taste in 
the use of magazines. 

In 1931, over 10,000 different pe- 
riodicals were published in the 
United States. These covered a wide 
variety of purposes and interests— 
fiction, drama, motion picture, news, 
sports, fashions, professions. Stu- 
dents should be given an acquain- 
tance with a broad range of these 
periodicals as a basis for future read- 
ing according to their special needs 
and interests. They should be able 
to locate social studies information 
in Time, Current History, Events, 
The Nation, Fortune, Harpers, The 
Forum, The New Republic, and Scho- 
lastic; news of the drama and motion 
picture in Stage, Theatre Arts, and 
similar magazines. 

Many students will be interested 
in the development of the magazine 
to its present-day attainment. They 
may read about some of the earlier 
periodicals — Mercure de France 
(1665), The Gentleman’s Journal 
(1692-1693), The Tatler (1709), and 
The Spectator (1711) of Addison and 
Steele. 

In America the development of the 
Magazine may be traced through the 
Columbian, Port Folio, Graham’s, 
The New York Mirror, the North 
American Review, The Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, The Knickerbocker 
Magazine, The Atlantic Monthly 
(1857), Harpers, Scribner’s (1887), 
and The Century (1881). 

A class analysis of a magazine 
widely read by the students should 
result in a better understanding of 
this type of publication. Such an un- 
derstanding will provide a basis for 
comparison with other magazines 
and for better taste and selection. 

These questions may help in mak- 
ing the analysis: What types of fic- 
tion are included in the magazine? 
What types of informational mate- 


[ American, Photoplay, Ken, 
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rial are presented? What is the ob- 
ject of the journal? Who are the pub- 
lishers? How often is the magazine 
issued? Can you“ discover definite 
viewpoints on current problems and 
events in the editorials and articles? 
What do you know of the authors of 
the various articles? To what kinds 
and classes of people does this mag- 
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FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12:and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


TYPES OF MAGAZINES 


In Mr. Bakeless’ article, Mass, Class 
and Quality (3) students may gain con- 
siderable information regarding the 
several main types of magazines and 
their readers. After discussing these 
types, ask the students to classify all 
the magazines which they know under 
these categories. 

Discuss how magazines can sell their 
copies for less than the cost of publica- 
tion. What are the magazine’s two sets 
of customers? Give two 
reasons why the Reader’s 
Digest has no advertisers. 
What two things must an 
advertiser know about a 
magazine? What is the 
effect of advertising upon 
the physical appearance 
of a magazine? Give three 
reasons why an editor 
does not write his own 
material. What is meant 
by ‘‘editorial policy?” 
Why is a magazine that 
provides a service more 
stable than one that pro- 
vides amusement? What 
is the essential difference 
between such magazines 
as Time and Newsweek 
and journals like The Na- 
tion and The New Repub- 
lic? What happens to the 
writing of most authors 
before it is finally pub- 
lished? 


The chart from the reports of the President’s Committee 


on Recent Social Trends of 1932 shows that there was 
considerable increase in both magazine circulation and 
high school and college enrollment in the years between 
1900 and 1930. During the depression years which fol- 
lowed the parallel between these two kinds of increases 
has changed. Magazine circulation lost ground. 


azine appeal? What types of adver- 
tising are predominant? What does 
this tell you of the magazine and its 
readers? 

For purposes of comparison, ask 
students to find stories in a wide 
range of magazines, as Collier’s, True 
Story, Scribner’s and western and 
detective story pulps, which have 
similar plots or situations. Then 
compare these stories as to interest, 
vocabulary, style, character por- 
trayal, conversation, descriptions, 
portrayal of emotions, outcome, uni- 
ty of effect, and illustrations. Through 
this comparison, lead the students to 
discriminate and choose between the 
better stories and the cheap, sensa- 
tional stories of some current maga- 
zines. 


HISTORY 

Students should read 
Between Paper Covers 
(5) to gain an understand- 
ing of the development of 
the magazine from 1665 
to the present time. They should be 
asked to bring to class as many of the 
magazines mentioned in the article as 
possible. 

Special study and reports may be 
made by individual students regarding 
the origin and development of each of 
these magazines. Letters of inquiry to 
the busy editors of modern magazines 
will probably be answered by form 
statements. It is much better for stu- 
dents to make their own analysis 
through library research. Other reports 
may be made on special types of maga- 
zines as those for women, doctors, 
farmers, actors, lawyers, college stu- 
dents and those dealing with the stage, 
literary reviews, current news, short 
stories and pictorial material. 

Ask students to identify and give 
examples of the “quality” magazine, 
the “mass circulation” periodical, the 
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magazine of “opinion,” the digest, and 
the picture magazine. The class may 
be able to make a collection of foreign 
magazines to compare with American 
periodicals. 

Further information regarding the 
history of magazines may be gained 
from Magazine Makers of America (6). 


TIME—FORTUNE—LIFE 

After reading Wolcott Gibbs’ bio- 
graphical sketch of Henry R. Luce (9), 
co-founder and editor of Time, Fortune 
and Life, students may discuss how 
these magazines came into being and 
what their aims and policies are. 

Ask students to bring as many copies 
as they can collect of these three maga- 
zines for a class study of the differ- 
ences in their style, format, subject 
matter, illustrative and graphic mate- 
rial, special features and departments, 
purposes and advertisements. Compare 
Wolcott Gibbs’ article with articles in 
Time to determine if he successfully 
copied Time’s style. 


THE EDITOR 

A study of magazine editors may be 
based on the material of Magazine 
Makers of America (6). Students may 
volunteer to give special reports on 
these and other editors of American 
magazines, particularly editors of mag- 
azines they like to read. Biographies, 
autobiographies, references on the 
magazine, and communication with 
magazines and editors may be used in 
obtaining the information. 





The teacher 


with a duster 


Millions of students want the 
economic world of today 
dusted off for them and made 

rt of their real lives. Do you 
Pel them to understand poli- 
tics, war, labor, Fascism, New 
Deals? 


WINDOWS 
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WORLD 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


The managing editor of Scho- 
lastic gives you a book that 
translates sociology and eco- 
nomics into living language. 
It is a must book for alert 
teachers and intelligent stu- 
dents. 
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Some idea of Scholastic’s own edi- 
tors, writers and others responsible for 
producing the magazine may be gained 
from the pictures and captions of Mak- 
ing a Magazine (30). Students may be 
asked to list some of the various steps 
and activities necessary in editing and 
printing a typical magazine. 

Through reading The $ and ¢ of Mag- 
azine Publishing (29) students may 
learn about the financial problems of 
editors and publishers in producing 
magazines. Ask students to name those 
magazines which depend upon sub- 
scriptions, upon advertising, or upon 
both, for support. What are some of the 
difficulties in establishing a new maga- 
zine? 

Students will enjoy contrasting the 
manner, office procedure, interview 
technique, and attitude toward con- 
tributors of the editor in A Flight of 
Fancy (11) with the real magazine 
editor, Henry R. Luce (9). Ask the class 
to make a list of qualifications of a 
successful writer and a list of qualities 
of a good manuscript after reading the 
play. What would be wrong about Mr. 
Sweeney’s way of approaching an edi- 
tor in a real situation? 

Three students may be selected to 
prepare the reading of this brief play 
for class presentation. Encourage them 
to read it in such a way as to make the 
most of the humor and the surprise 
ending. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S, as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections.) 

TAXES 

This week’s Behind the Headlines 
(25-S) presents an article on Paying 
the Cost of Government which may be 
used as the basis for a study of taxa- 
tion problems in America. 

Leads to discussion of the article: 
Describe each of the principal local, 
state, and federal taxes, their relative 
importance, and the amount of income 
each supplies. From the charts, deter- 
mine the most important sources of 
tax revenue. What has caused so much 
confusion in our system of taxation? 
What are the chief issues in the tax 
problem? Discuss the pros and cons 
of each of the eight recommendations 
made by the Twentieth Century Fund 
Committee. : 

Appoint a committee to find answers 
to the following questions through tele- 
phoning, interviewing or writing to 
people in the offices of city, county 
and state tax collectors or treasurers. 

How is the assessed value of real 
property determined in your town? 
What is the tax rate on houses like 
your own? How is the real property 
tax provided? Who handles complaints 
of people who think their taxes are’too 
high? 

What is the rate of the personal prop- 
erty tax in your state? What classes of 
persona] property are taxed? Do you 
approve or disapprove of the personal 
property tax? 

What are the rates and exemptions 








of your state’s income tax? Do you © 
think that the income tax is a fair tax? — 
What do you think of gift and inheri- 
tance taxes? 

What indirect taxes are levied by 
your state? Do you think that these 
should be continued or abolished? 

Who collects the property tax in 
your town? What happens if the taxes 
are not paid on time? 

What is the indebtedness of your 
local government? How much of last 
year’s taxes went to pay off bonds or 
other indebtedness? 

How much did your local govern- 
ment collect through fines, licenses, 
permits and special assessments? 


References 
Carlton, F. T. Elementary Economics. 
Hughes, R. O. Fundamentals of Economics, 
Kendrick, M. S. Taxation Issues. 
O’Rourke, L. J. You and Your Commu: 
Twentieth Century Fund. Facing the Taz 
Problem. 


NEWS QUIZ 

The following questions may be used 
as leads to discussion of this week’s 
March of Events (13-S to 16-S). 

What are the chief tasks and duties 
confronting Sir John Anderson in his 
new post as Lord Privy Seal? 

Describe the provisions of the An- 
glo-Italian treaty of friendship. Why 
is Britain so anxious to establish bet- 
ter relations with Italy? 

What recent event has shown that 
France and Britain have been excluded 
from Central European affairs? What 
is the effect of the Munich settlement 
on Southeastern Europe? 

What is being done to restore indus- 
trial prosperity in France? What is the 
French Government's attitude toward 
restoring Germany’s colonies? Do you 
think that she will be able to maintain 
this policy? 

Why was Poland displeased with the 
Italo-German settlement of the Czech- 
Hungarian border? Describe the situa- 
tion of Polish Jews in Germany. 

What three-power pact is Japan 
planning for the maintenance of su- 
premacy and order in the Far East? 
What is the campaign for-—land and 
power costing Japan? 

Describe the reaction of the public 
and the press to Orson Welles’ radio 
dramatization of H. G. Wells’ novel, 
War of the Worlds. If you listened t0 
all or part of the program, what was 
your reaction to it? 

Why have new rules been drawn up 
for the Stock Exchange? 

Why are our businessmen per — 
turbed over German competition, pat 
ticularly in Latin America? i 
Secretary Hull’s efforts in removing 
barriers of trade. 


ENGLISH 
(Covering material in pages 17-E 
24-E, as well as other English feature 
in the common sections.) 


POPULAR FICTION 

Students may gain an understand 
ing of the characteristics of populat 
fiction through reading William L 
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Subscription Department, New York 
Herald Tribune, 230 West 4lst Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the New York Herald 


‘lribune for one month. 
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News of the drama, the screen, 
radio, music, art and literature is reported 
with the same concise vigor that character- 
izes all departments of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

The criticism is open and fearless, written 
by such competent, nationally known au- 
thorities as Richard Watts jr.. Howard 
Barnes, Lawrence Gilman, Royal Cortis- 
SOZ. 

The “BOOKS” department is staffed by 
May Lamberton Becker, Lewis Gannett, 
Isabel Paterson. Under the editorship of 
Irita Van Doren, each review for the Sun- 
day “BOOKS” section is the work of a per- 
son chosen because of being eminently 
fitted to pass judgment. 

You can always depend upon the high 
standards of criticism set by the Herald 
Tribune, and a month’s subscription, by 
mail in the U. S., is only 75c for the Sunday 
edition; $1.50 daily and Sunday. 


Herald <a Tribune 


24 Hours of World History 
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For the Study of Con- 
temporary Problems 


PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS 


of the Public Affairs 
Committee 


Bringing the results of 
modern, scientific research 
on contemporary problems, 
simply told, and with a 
wealth of fascinating charts 
and pictograms into your 
classroom. Authoritative in 
every respect, and based on 
long-time research, these 
pamphlets make available 
for your students the basis 
of an informed, intelligent 
opinion on the vital prob- 
lems of the day. 


The Public Affairs 
Pamphlets—10c each 


Discount of 20% on quantity 
orders of an individual title. 


Write for list of titles. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 

San Francisco 








Chenery’s Popular Fiction 
(17-E). Questions for discussion may 
include: Where did most of the best 
literature appear in William Dean 
Howells’ time? Why is Howells’ state- 
ment not true of magazines today? 
Why does Chenery think that the 
standards of American magazines have 
not been lowered? What are the chief 
differences between Mr. O’Brien’s best 
stories and those of popular maga- 
zines? What are some of the rules by 
which editors of popular magazines 
select their stories? Do these rules list 
the characteristics that you most enjoy 
in a story? 

Is there any inconsistency in Chen- 
ery’s statements regarding propagan- 
da and regarding the reflection of social 
change in popular fiction? Give in- 
stances of stories which reflect social 
and economic change. Was there an 
attempt to prove any thesis in these 
stories? 


MAGAZINE STORY 

After reading The Alligator and the 
Building Blocks (19-E), students 
should be led to discuss the questions 
that accompany the story. In addition, 
they may consider how the author used 
a boy’s vocabulary as a means of ob- 
taining an effect of reality in describ- 
ing Andrew’s activities and conversa- 
tion. Encourage them to read some of 
the most effective passages aloud. 

Ask the students to relate their first 
experience or realization of injustice 
and inequality. 


READING SKILLS 

Directions. People read various types 
of material for varying purposes. Po- 
etry is often read in order to find out 
tne writer’s personal feelings about 
something, his point of view. At the 
signal from your teacher, read this 
week’s Poetry Corner (21-E), to find 
out as much as possible about the poet, 
Elwyn Brooks White, and to discover 
what he is telling us in the two poems 
presented. 

When you have finished reading, 
record the time and compute your rate. 
(Teacher or student should indicate 
the time on the board.) There are 883 
words on the page. Check your com- 
prehension by writing “True” or 
“False” for the following statements: 

1. White began to write on the type- 
writer at an early age. 

2. His verse has not appeared in 
modern magazines. 

3. At one time he worked at an ad- 
vertising agency. 

4. White was once the editor of The 
New Yorker. 

5. He liked to follow and observe 
interesting people. 

6. White now lives in New York 
City. 

7. He believes that writing light 
verse is heavy work. 

8. His humorous comments are care- 
fully written. 

9. White has a plan for controlling 
Japan. 

10. He has immense respect for 
diplomats. 


11. White wants to enter the battles 
and conflicts of world affairs. 

12. He nominates a new writer to 
take the place of O. O. McIntyre. 

13. McIntyre was a close observer of 
life in New York. 


Key to Test: 1. True; 2. False; 3. True; 
4. True; 5. True; 6. False; 7. True; 8, 
True; 9. False; 10. False; 11. False; 
12. False; 13. True. 


TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

If your students complain of not 
having anything to write about, they 
may find some suggestions in this 
week’s Round Table (23-E). 


WILHELMINA HILL 


References for Magazine Study 
Books 


Bakeless, John. Magazine Making. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1931. 


Bok, Edward. A Man from Maine. New 
York: Scribner's, 1923. (About Cyrus 
Curtis, publisher of The Saturday Eve- 
ing Post.) 


Bok, Edward. The Americanization of 
Edward Bok. New York: Scribner's, 
1920. (The man who helped make The 
Ladies’ Home Journal a success.) 


Campbell, Gladys and Thomas, R. B. 
Magazines and Newspapers of Today. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace.and Com- 
pany, 1929. 


Crawford, Robert Platt. The Magazine 
Article. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1931. 


Drewry, J. E. Some Magazines and Maga- 
zine Makers. Boston: Stratford, 1924. 


Leiberman, Elias. Magazine Essays of To- 
day. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1935. 


Mott, Frank L. History of American Maga- 
zines.. Vol. 1. New York: D. Appleion, 
1930. 


Rorty, J. Our Master’s Voice. New York: 
John Day Company, Inc., 1934. (Adver- 
tising tactics and the men who plan 
them.) 


Tooker, L. Frank. Joys and Tribulations 
of an Editor. New York: Century, 1924. 


Magazine Articles 


A series in Scribner’s, beginning March, 
1938, and running monthly for seven 
months includes “pulps,” farm journals, 
“class” magazines, National Geographic, 
Esquire group, Fortune, and the “pix” or 
photographic magazines. 


Fortune, at various times, has written 
articles about publishing houses and in- 
dividual magazines. The eafliest was “The 
Cosmopolitan and Ray Long,” March, 1931. 
Following came “The New Yorker,” Au- 
gust, 1934; “Hearst and His Empire,” Octo- 
ber. 1935; “The Reader’s Digest.” Novem- 
ber, 1936; and “Crowell” (which publishes 
The American, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Country Home and Collier’s). 
August. 1937 


The Saturday Review of Literature also 
runs frequent articles on magazine fiction 
and articles. Edwin Balmer. on August 20, 
1938, wrote on “Installment Reading.” 
Fletcher Pratt, July 3, 1937, wrote on 
“Pulps” and Aldous Huxley supplemented 
that on July 17, 1937. Bernard De Voto, 
on October 9, 1937, discussed “Writing for 
Money.” ‘ 
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York: 


\ , ] ITHIN a house that had an 

iron vase on the green lawn, 

down the street in Mount 
Vernon, New York, there was often 
a great noise. It arose whenever El- 
wyn wanted to borrow the type- 
writer from his brother. Elwyn liked 
this noise. He made it so often that 
he learned to tap out not only his 
name, Elwyn Brooks White, but also 
different words that occurred to him. 
Thus he got started on his career as 
a writer of timely light verse, essays, 
and remarks, printed in such maga- 
zines as The New Yorker, Harpers, 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 

E. B. White was born in Mt. Ver- 
non in 1899. He attended Cornell 
University and then went to New 
York City where, to the rackity- 
clack of the big town he added the 
tappity-tap of a typewriter. Some- 
times he wrote news. Sometimes he 
crackled cellophane and looked 
through it, carrying on his work with 
an advertising agency. 

While he was becoming famous as 
the editor of The New Yorker, by 
printing his own funny quips about 
the events of the day, Elwyn White 
was following people. As he con- 
fessed several years ago, he would go 
out of his way for miles, pay dozens 
of nickels to subways, to follow 
some man or woman of queer, beau- 
tiful, or sad appearance, to see 
whether that person rang a doorbell 
in Brooklyn, or bought a book in a 
drugstore. 

Although he swore that he would 
never leave New York City, Mr. 
White is now living in the country, 
raising chickens and a turkey, which 
he tells about in his department, One 
Man’s Meat, in Harpers Magazine. 
Clouds, and birches in thin light, ap- 
pear in some of the poems of his new 
book, The Fox of Peapack, his first 
book of verse since The Lady Is Cold. 

Of his work, Mr. White has said: 
“Writing light verse is very heavy 
work indeed; I get just as exhausted 
as the major poets.” The reader will 
believe him, seeing the finely turned 
out forms and original phrases into 
which he puts his witty comments. 


Statement of the Foreign Policy 
of One Citizen of the 
United States 


(name on request) 


Ihave no plan 
Involving Japan. 


I do not wish to crush 
Soviet Rush. 


I would give France 
My last pair of pants. 


Germany, as far as I am concerned, 
Can consider the other cheek turned. 
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E. B. WHITE 
Edited by Dorothy Emerson 





E. B. WHITE 


My only territorial ambition 
Is to go fishin’. 


I do not feel 


I look at a foreign minister 
As unnecessary and sinister. 


Almost any diplomat 
Should be given his hat. 


I do not want my family to come to 
ruin 

On account of what other people are 
doin’. 

My life does not impinge 

On any other nation’s fringe, 

And, to reiterate, I have no plan 

Involving Japan. 


To all attaches, members of diets, 
envoys, delegates, correspondents, 
vice-admirals, advocates, firers of 
21-gun salutes, charges d’affaires, 
ministers, drafters of building pro- 
grams, legislators, lance corporals— 
GREETINGS! Know all present: 


My life does not impinge 
On any other nation’s fringe. 


And if your eager, restless brains 
Are plotting immediate gains, 


Know also that I'll be deeply disap- 
pointed if, in the general ruction, 
I meet distruction. 


And though the diplomatic corps, the 
army, and the navy may wish to 
spike me, 

There must be a hundred million oth- 
ers like me. 


O. O. (Oscar Odd) McIntyre, wid- 





est-read columnist, whose “New 
York Day by Day” was syndicated by 
more than five hundred newspapers 
in the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, died in New York on February 
14, 1938. Born in Plattsburg, Mo., he 
grew up in Gallipolis, Ohio; always 
considered it his home town. The fol- 
lowing dirge by Mr. White was writ- 
ten on the day of McIntyre’s funeral 
in his home town. 


In Gallipolis The Bells Are 
Tolling 
(February 17, 1938) 


Who will take up where Odd left off? 
Who'll do the day-by-daying? 

Who'll sit at ease in a flowered gown 

Painting the lily for this trim town? 
In dreamland, who’ll go maying? 


Who will take up where Odd left off? 
Who'll don the rosy glasses? 

In Gallipolis the bells are tolling, 

For Odd’s immortal soul is strolling. 
The dream of Gotham passes. 


Who will observe what Odd observed? 
Who'll do the nation’s slumming? 
Who'll roam through Bleecker and 

Minetta 
And catch the flash of the hot ven- 
detta? 
Who'll see the tong war coming? 


Who will revere, as Odd revered, 
The touch of purple phrasing? 
Who'll walk in the footsteps of the 
master 
And bump right smack into Vincent 
Astor? 
Who'll sit by the fire, lazing? 


Who will take up where Odd left off? 
Who'll glean the daily item? 

In Gallipolis they toll the knell 

Of thingumbob and bagatelle— 
Who else could ever write 'em? 


Oh, who will pluck the strings of life? 
Who'll love a dog so dearly? 

From Circleville to Clinton Corners 

The ditches run with tears of mourners 
Who can’t see New York clearly. 


Drear is the town whence Odd is fled, 
Gray are the streets that once were 
red; 

The fires are out that Odd once tended, 
In country hearts the dream is ended; 
To homespun folk on a million porches 
The towers fade, where Odd lit torches. 
Forever lost to a hungering nation 
This miracle of syndication. 


In Gallipolis the bells are tolling, 
For Odd’s immortal soul goes strolling. 





Reprinted from The Fox of Peapack, 
by E. B. White, by permission of Har- 
per & Brothers. 
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The Alligator 


(Continued from page 20-E) 


with the lights and then he ran down 
again and the man that turned out 
later to be the nice Mr. Flint who had 
been joining clubs (you know, where 
you get drinks) all day came hop- 
ping out of the stateroom yelling “It’s 
a-hissin’ at me! Lemme out! Gimme 
air! It’s sittin’ there a-hissin’ and 
a-hissin’!” and now Jacksonville—An- 
drew fell face down flat on the porch, 
crying with a shaking intensity whose 
lack of noise made it the more terrible. 
He did not hear the car when five min- 
utes later his parents drove into the 
yard; nor did he hear them as they 
mounted the steps. 

“O, the poor thing! O, Andrew, I told 
you! O, the poor little thing! Why—” 

She might have said more had not 
Mr. Faber, seeing with a sense of real 
shock the expression of Andrew’s 
turned face, checked her with a warn- 
ing touch. 

“How did it happen, son?” 

Andrew explained. And he added 
gropingly, with touchingly absurd sol- 
emnity, the fruit of his eleven-year- 
old New England philosophizing: that 
it had happened because he was too 
happy, that it was the stamps and the 
ball game which had made him forget, 
and that he’d burn all his stamps and 
then maybe that way he could sort of 
make up to Jacksonville for the awful 
suffering he’d made him feel in— 

Mr. Faber lifted his son to his feet, 
put an arm round his trembling shoul- 
ders and led him out to the grape ar- 
bor. It was fully time, he thought, to 
take this affair in hand, else the boy, 
growing more and more morbid and 
hysterical, would make himself ill. 

“Now, Andrew, listen to me. You 
know what nerves are, don’t you?” 

“Yes, they’re what tell you you’re 
hurt.” 

“Yes. Now, Andrew, an alligator has 
so much simpler a nervous system than 
a human being that there’s no com- 
parison.” Mr. Faber was smoothly 
launched now, rather pleased with 
himself. “You’re wrong, Andrew, 
though naturally I know how badly 
you feel, you’re wrong to suppose that 
Jacksonville felt anything like what 
you—” 

“’Tain’t that.” Andrew was seized 
with a paroxysm of sobs. 

“Why, then, what. . .?” Mr. Faber 
was somewhat at a loss. 

“It’s what Mother always keeps say- 
ing. I was responsible! He depended 
on me and I let him down.” The sob- 
bing underwent a rapid crescendo, but 
at the peak suddenly stopped. Before 
his father’s puzzled gaze, Andrew 
stuck his hands deep in his pockets, 
looked somberly in front of him, and 
remarked, almost as if to himself: 

“You shouldn’t start things you can’t 
finish. And if a thing is gonna depend 
on you, you ain’t got no business to 
start it unless you’re gonna take the 
responsibility.” 

Mr. Faber, having overcome his in- 
credulity, was midway in one of those 
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paternal sighs of complex satisfaction 
which fathers like to permit them- 
selves, when of a sudden Andrew burst 
into a frenzy of weeping before which 
the preceding ones were but sniffles. 
He rolled on the ground, beat it with 
his fists in a furious and futile revolt 
against the irreversibility of time, the 
impossibility of undoing things done. 
The frame-racking sobbing, mingled 
with hiccoughs and howls, was as ter- 
rifying as it was ridiculous. Mr. Faber 
carried his hysterical son to his room, 
and with his wife’s help got him to bed. 
Mrs. Faber, a still pretty, perhaps even 
a trifle spoiled, woman, fluttered about 
in distress. 

“Gracious, the neighbors will think 
we're beating the child,” she mur- 
mured. “Yet I hate to close the win- 
dow,” she added, closing it, “for it’s so 
hot.” 

Mr. Faber looked up at her from the 
cot-bed with a somewhat uncompre- 
hending gaze: 

“The neighbors . . .?” he repeated 
vaguely. “Get Dr. McCarthy or Dr. 
Kimball. I’) stay with him.” 

Andrew was in complete hysteria by 
now; it was impossible for him to stop, 
and at each tardy gasping breath Mr. 
Faber felt his own breath catch. He 
opened the window, but returned hur- 
riedly to Andrew’s thrashing form. 

It was some time before Mrs. Faber 
returned with Dr. Salisbury: both the 
other doctors had been on calls. He 
pursed his lips, listened attentively. 
Not wishing to use a hypodermic, he 
sent out for some bromide of potash, 
administered it with advice, and left 
in a few impersonal condolences. 

Slowly, over the space of an hour, 
Andrew grew quiet. Mrs. Faber left to 
see to their neglected dinner. Inside 
the room, as twilight came on without, 
it grew dusky. Mr. Faber. sitting on 
the edge of the cot-bed. fixed his son 
with a still worried gaze. Andrew sud- 
denly spoke: 

“T got it all figured out. Just like I 
said. Father. I was responsabul, so I 
killed him.” 

He began to cry again, quietly this 
time. Mr. Faber, feeling very awkward, 
patted the boy’s ankle through the 
bedclothes. 

“Andy, all you say is true, but don’t 
think too much about it. You’ll make 
yourself ill again. It’s awful for me to 
see you feel so badly, even though I’m 
proud that at your age you’ve learned 

. oh well, I can’t talk about it... 
you... well... .” He patted the ankle 
again. “You know, it’s a long time, An- 
drew, since I’ve seen you so upset. Not 
since you were about seven.” 

Andrew startled him by answering 
promptly, in a low quiet voice: 

“T remember the time. It was Louis 
Adams’s birthday party.” 

“So it was. Something happened at 
the party. You would never explain it.” 

“T couldn't then.” 

“You mean you could now?” in- 
quired Mr. Faber, anxious if possible 
to get Andrew’s mind off Jacksonville. 
“Can you still remember it?” 

“I remember it all right.” 


“Passing credence,” murmured Mr. 
Faber. 

“I don’t know what that means, but 
I remember it all right. When I was 
six years old you gave me a number 1 
box of Anchor Building Blocks for my 
birthday.” 

“Yes?” prompted Mr. Faber, won- 
dering at the connection. 

“When you gave them to me you said 
if I built every model in the book and 
one model out of my own head, why 
then you’d buy me number 1-A, the 
supplement box to make it into num- 
ber 2, for Christmas.” 

“Ah yes, I remember,” said Mr. Fa- 
ber. “Yes, yes. You used to like those 
blocks very much, Andrew.” 

“Yes, I used to. You taught me a hard 
word called ‘merit,’ and I couldn’t un- 
derstand it for a long time; but you 
finally explained it to me, and said 
then that it was like earning the blocks, 
like you did in business, and it was 
like getting promoted in school—that 
was my first year—so I remembered 
what you said: ‘the reward of merit.’” 

“This is extraordinary, Andrew. It’s 
remarkable that you still remember all 
this.” 

“I remember it all right. Well, I built 
all the models in the book and I built 
a little gate out of my head. 

“Mother liked it and laughed and 
said it was like a crumblick or some 
word like that—something she’d seen 
when she used to travel in Europe 
before she married you.” Mr. Faber 
clasped his hands very tightly togeth- 
er, then carefully put them in his pock- 
ets and stared at his son. What things 
these children remember! 

“Yes, Andrew,” he prompted again 
in a calmed voice. 

“And you said that I’d earned the re- 
ward of merit and that Christmas you 
bought me the supplementary box. 
Remember?” 

“Yes.” What, he asked himself, was 
this leading to? 

“Well, I built all the models in the 
second book and I did a little house out 
of my own head. And you said that 
was fine and next June at my birthday 
you bought me supplementary box 
2-A, so I had a set number 3.” 

Mr. Faber was growing puzzled, al- 
most impatient: he removed his hands 
from his pockets, clasped his knees: 

“Go on, Andrew. Don’t bother to list 
every box separately. Tell me what 
happened.” 

“Well, I kept building them like you 
said, and you always kept your prom- 
ise and got me a new supplementary 
box every birthday and Christmas, and 
every time you explained how it was 
for merit.” 

“Yes, Andrew, it was. Why do you 
continually keep repeating that word? 
It was for merit: you were very faith- 
ful in your application.” 

“Well, my seventh birthday I’d got 
supplement box 4-A which made my 
set a 5. That was swell.” 

Mr. Faber smiled. 

“Was it ‘swell,’ Andrew? I bet it was. 
You used to build some handsome 
buildings.” 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


ODAY, as last week, the 

Round Table is an illustra- 

tion of one way of finding 
something to write about. Last week 
it represented students who had 
obeyed the dictum: Look in thy heart 
and write. Contributors today have 
looked at the people around them— 
with eyes of love, of pity, or of sim- 
ple appraisal, perhaps with malice 
towards some. 


In the first two poems the entire descrip- 
tion is metaphorical; yet how clearly and 
swiftly in each poem is a personality pre- 
sented. This is good writing. 


Life Story 


Her life is a shaft of sunlight 
That shines on placid grass. 

The hours are long in number, 
As with stately tread they pass. 


Habit, a quiet spider, 
Has woven a tedious net 

Around her plaintive store of dreams 
Wherein her soul is set. 


Mary Rodgers, 16 

J. M. Atherton High School 
Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Marjorie Parrish, Teacher 


Janet 


Her heart, an azure pool, 
Green-framed in fern, 
Surrounded by the tall, majestic pines, 
Where soft-eyed, antlered ones 
Pause in the starlit silence 
One moment, then are gone. 
O world, 
Walk softly like the deer 
Or miss its beauty. 
Mary Miles, 16 
Modesto (Cal.) High School 
Mrs. L. K. Ratcliff, Teacher 


Ballroom Dame 


The tinkle and sparkle 
Of her tinny, trilling laughter, 


Her poised and fluttering crossings 
That cause eyes to follow after, 


Her wispy, dreamy gowns 
That make hearts go pitter-pat: 


Butterfly technique, 
But oh! What a cat! 


Dorothy Hollander, 16 
Belleville (N. J.) High School 
Herbert Bitterman, Teacher 


_ “I Have Been Reading Keats Tonight” 


inevitably suggests Keats’s own account of 
is joy in first reading Homer. The lines 
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have some of the melody of the poems which 
inspired them. 


I Have Been Reading Keats Tonight 


I have been reading Keats tonight 
In a darkened room, 

With the fading candlelight 
Flickering through the gloom. 


And the splashing smears of gold 
Falling on his pages bright 
Illumine words which beauty hold 
Forever and tonight. 


William Slocum, 17 

Grosse Pointe High School 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Miss Marjorie Follmer, Teacher. 


Observation of several people makes the 
following story interesting. Each portrait is 
quickly and skilfully drawn. 


The Day Is Long 


Anna tried to hurry, but the pile of 
linen was heavy and she was old. She 
heard Martha calling, “Anna, how’s 
your arthritis today?” 

“Oh, a lot better, thanks.” 

It really wasn’t better, but she 
couldn’t complain al] the time. They 
might let her go. She wished she could 
sit down for a while. But she must 
hurry and clean the apartments. 

Mrs. O’Reilly’s. She liked to clean 
Mrs. O’Reilly’s apartment. The fat, 
jolly old Irish woman was often lonely, 
and she and Anna were fond of each 
other. 

“Well, Anna, how’s your boy?” 

Anna answered as she dusted. “Oh, 
fine. He got all A’s last time. He grad- 
uates from high school next spring.” 
She did not say that John had lately 
begun to go around with those wild 
boys in the neighborhood. Five years 
ago. Herbert, her older boy, had gone 
to prison. He had started as John was 
beginning. Going around with a tough, 
law-breaking gang. A wave of futility 
swept over her. It was as if it was not 
she at all who was living through these 
things, but a stranger, observing im- 
personally, detached from the world, 
numb. 

But she must hurry. Now that she 
had cleaned Mrs. O’Reilly’s apart- 
ment, there was no friendliness to look 
forward to. Just get the apartments 
done as fast as possible. 

Mrs. Macy and Mrs. Hershimer were 
lolling in the living room thumbing 
through expensive fashion magazines. 

“Good morning, Anna.” 

They returned to their magazines. 
Mrs. Macy looked at a picture admir- 
ingly. “Don’t you think this suit is 
stunning, Gladys?” 

“That —? Oh, yes. It reminds me of 
the one Madeline Travel] wore in the 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion on writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse 
totalling not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








opening scene of ‘Castles in the Air. 
You saw that, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, indeed! I wouldn’t have missed 
it for anything. Wasn’t it marvelous?” 

“Well,” Mrs. Hershimer was not so 
enthusiastic. “Yes, of course it was 
good. But don’t you think it had too 
pessimistic a point of view? Too cyni- 
cal?” 

“It was cynical,” Mrs. Macy paused, 
“but we mustn’t be narrow-minded, of 
course. These tragedies,” she became 
dramatic, “surround us. Yes. Go on 
about us every day. Oh, Anna! I be- 
lieve you can throw those flowers out. 
They look rather withered.” 

She turned to Mrs. Hershimer. “If 
there’s anything I detest, it’s having 
flowers stand around after they’ve be- 
gun to fade.” 

Anna was gazing at the flowers in 
admiration. It was a lovely bouquet. 
Brilliant riotous colors blended to- 
gether. Lovely. Lovely. She took the 
flowers out. If she hurried she could 
take them down to the laundry room 
and put them in water, so she could 
take them home tonight. 

The mad dizzy day swirled on. Down 
stairs for linen. Up again. Down. Up. 
Clean. Dust. Wash. Mrs. Hart’s small, 
hard eyes watching her impatiently, 
telling her how slow she was. Every- 
one seemed to be watching her clumsi- 
ness and slowness. If she could only 
sleep tonight. Not lie awake, worrying 
about John, her lack of strength, the 
black-looming future. 

Only one more room left. Then she 
must help cook for Mrs. Vaughn’s 
luncheon, and serve too. After that she 
must do the dishes. But she would get 
forty-five cents. 

The luncheon was a large one. It took 
her over two hours to finish the dishes. 
Her back ached. Her feet felt swollen 
and burning. She must sit down. She 
stumbled to a chair and sat there un- 
moving, utterly still, for half an hour. 

Then she slowly got her old hat and 
coat and started home. She had the 
flowers. In a few days they would be 
dead, but today— 

She trudged on in the deepening 
dusk, a drab and colorless figure carry- 
ing a bunch of withering flowers in a 
newspaper. 

Jean Eskedahl, 16 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Wanda Orton, Teacher 
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BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


First, a word to those who have writ- 
ten letters to me about this series of 
book talks, especially those who have 
suggested subjects for them, and asked 
for books on special themes. You have 
no idea how such letters help and en- 
courage me. 

Thus the first letter I received was 
from a girl who wants to become a so- 
cial worker, and asked what novels 
showed women at work in this field. 
Fortunately there are several in addi- 
tion, some of the most interesting auto- 
biographies you could read. V. V.’s 
Eyes, by Henry Sydnor Harrison 
(Houghton), is by no means a new 
story, but the conditions this slum 
doctor faces are by no means out of 
date. The spirit in which he faces them 
is what makes the book live, and I sug- 
gest it because unless you can keep up 
your courage and your underlying 
faith in human nature this is no field 
for you. 

There is a new story for young 
women, Penny Marsh, Public Health 
Nurse, by Dorothy Deming (Dodd 
Mead), that takes a registered nurse, 
ready to begin her career in private 
nursing, from the moment when she 
decides her real work lies in wider 


fields, through successive steps of her 
advancement and growing usefulness 
in this profession. 

A special literature has grown up 
around mountain settlements of the 
South and the social workers there. I 
still’ think none of these novels has 
surpassed Lucy Furman’s The Quare 
Women and The Glass Window (Lit- 
tle Brown); they have a touch of 
genius in their power to bring before 
you the life of a remote settlement, and 
to make you see what goes on there— 
as you do in The Glass Window espe- 
cially—through the eyes of the people 
themselves. Genevieve Fox writes ex- 
cellent stories for girls, novels indeed, 
with this setting. Mountain Girl was 
the first, but the one that tells most 
about efforts to bring medical aid and 
modern sanitation to the shut-in re- 
gions of the Kentucky hills is Moun- 
tain Girl Comes Home (Little Brown). 

I am sure you will already have 
guessed what the autobiographies are. 
Twenty Years at Hull House, by Jane 
Addams ‘(Macmillan), is one of our 
American prose classics, and The 
House on Henry Street by Lilian Wald 
(Holt), keeps its hold on our affections 
and has done so for nearly twenty 
years. There is a continuation of Miss 
Addams’s life-story, The Second 
Twenty Years at Hull House (Macmil- 
lan), and a beautiful new biography of 
Lilian Wald, Crusader and Neighbor, 
by R. L. Duffus (Macmillan), has just 
been published. Most of the books I 
have named may be in your public li- 
brary, and the new ones are well worth 
putting there. 








The Alligator 


(Concluded from page 22-E) 


“Yeah. Well, Louis’s birthday was 
in August, and I went to his party, and 
we looked at his presents, and he had 
a brand-new number 7 set, and I asked 
him how he got it all in one box like 
that, had the small sets been lost or 
given away to a poor boy or some- 
thing? and he said he’d never had any 
small sets and this was the first box 
he’d had given him. So that’s why I 
behaved like that, because it wasn’t 
right, was it?” 

Mr. Faber stared for a moment at 
his son, letting the ramifications sink 
in. Then, 

“O Lord!” he muttered, and, jump- 
ing suddenly up, went over to the win- 
dow. The boy’s voice followed him 
plaintively, insistently: — 

“That wasn’t ‘merit,’ was it, Dad?” 
Mr. Faber, his hand on the cross-bar 
of the window, kept twisting the cur- 
tain cord about his finger as he stared 
out into the yard. “Tell me, Dad, that 
wasn’t right, was it?” 

“O Lord!” muttered Mr. Faber help- 
lessly. “You poor little devil. How 
could one know ... ?” He stared out 
for a few moments in silence, the boy 
looking intently at his shadowy sil- 
houette. “Cruel that you should have 
learned so early about such things, 
poor kid. Yet,” he went on in a differ- 
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ent tone, “perhaps it’s just as well you 
learned about inequality and injustice 
a little earlier in life than I did.” He 
paused. “So that’s what it was.” 

“Yes,” answered Andrew quietly. 
“That’s why I bawled so.” 

There was silence for some time in 
the now almost dark room. Andrew 
looked up at the ceiling; Mr. Faber, 
still twisting the cord and rolling his 
under-lip gently between his teeth, 
stared with unfocused eyes into the 
yard. Suddenly— 

“Father!” 

“Yes, Andrew.” 

“May I have a dog?” 

Mr. Faber turned round from the 
window and his private thoughts: 

“Why, perhaps. You think he’d help 
you to forget Jacksonville?” 

“No. Help me remember him.” 

It was several seconds before Mr. 
Faber understood. When he did, he 
strode to the bed: 

“Son,” he said, rather surprised at 
his own voice, “Son,” he repeated, 
bending to kiss the small hot forehead, 
“you can have the best dog I can find 
in six counties. And—” he added hur- 
riedly, feeling rather a fool—“perhaps 
I'd better wash up that printing press 
before the ink dries, Andy.” 

He left the room hastily. 


Reprinted from Esquire, by permis- 
sion of the editors. 


Literary Leads 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


The following are of special interest 
in current magazines: 

Harper’s boasts a new department, 
now two months old. It’s called “One 
Man’s Meat” and is written by the 
same E. B. White to whom our Poetry 
Corner is devoted this week. Readers 
who have followed Mr. White’s prose 
and poetry in magazines (The New 
Yorker, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, etc., etc.) are glad to have all his 
newest poems collected in the delight- 
ful book The Fox of Peapack, recently 
published by Harpers. 

Scribner’s has abandoned its custom 
of using photographs on its covers; has 
now turned to contemporary paintings 
which they expect to help them with 
their job of examining life in the 
United States. This month’s cover is by 
Raphael Soyer. You’ll find two sketches 
of Soyer on page 4 of the issue—one 
biographical, one a self-portrait. 

Forum announces its Poetry Contest 
Winners as follows (awards made “for 
the most compelling poems challeng- 
ing the American people to be alert to 
their liberties.”) First Prize: Paul 
Engle of Stone City, Iowa for “The 
Bones of the Buffalo.” Second Prize: 
Kathryn Peck, of Hollywood, Calif., for 
“Yo » Flaming Blood is Smouldering 
in Our Veins.” Third Prize: Elsie Tay- 
lor Du Trieuille, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
“Hail Ye America.” 

Atlantic. We refer you here not to the 
current number which is full of good 
things as usual, but to the May issue 
because you'll find there Robert 
Nathan’s Journey of Tapiola which 
Knopf has just published in book form, 
and which is being received with the 
cheers that greet all Mr. Nathan's 
books. 


WELLS-WELLES!! 


If you can’t get hold of a copy of 
H. G. Wells’ War of the Worlds from 
which Orson Welles made his radio 
version that scared listeners out of 
their wits, watch your local newspa- 
pers. Nearly every newspaper syndi- 
cate in the country is now clamoring 
for serial rights. Libraries report that 
they can’t begin to fill the demand for 
the book and so Harper’s are about to 
reprint it. The H. G. Wells movie 
Things To Come is being reopened in 
New York. In spite of all this H. G. 
Wells boom, the author himself is dis- 
gruntled and incensed at the liberties 
taken with his story in the radio ver- 
sion—thinks it’s an outrage in fact. 

Nightmare for Future Reference by 
Stephen Vincent Benet and R. U. R. by 
Karel Capek which we printed in the 
Nov. 5 issue of Scholastic are both 
based on probability in the future, as 
is Wells’ story. Do you think a similar 
dramatization of either of these two 
pieces would have had a similar effect 
if handled in the Orson Welles tech- 
nique on the radio? 
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the incomes of individuals and cor- 
porations, accounting for about one- 
fifth of the total tax revenue. In 
1937 income taxes provided the fed- 
eral government with $2,300,000,- 
000, or about two-fifths of its total 
revenue. In more prosperous years 
this tax has provided as much as 
two-thirds of the total. 

Not all the people with incomes 
have to pay an income tax. The ma- 
jority are exempt because of allow- 
ances which the law makes for 
dependents or for various other rea- 
sons. In 1935 only about 3,900,000 
persons actually paid taxes on their 
incomes. The federal income tax rate 
is progressive, starting at 4 per cent 
on the first $4,000 of taxable net in- 
come and going as high as 79 per cent 
on all incomes over $5,000,000. 

The federal tax on corporations is 
progressive only in the very low 
ranges of income. It averages slight- 
ly less than 15 per cent. To this the 
Revenue Act of 1936 added the an- 
nual tax on undistributed profits; 
that is, on that part of the corpora- 
tion’s net income which is not paid 
out in the kind of dividends that are 
immediately taxable in the hands of 
stockholders. 

Only about two-thirds of the states 
levy an income tax. In 1936 these 
states received $150,000,000 from in- 
dividuals and $100,000,000 from cor- 
porations. 


Payroll Taxes 


Another type of income tax, two 
payroll taxes, are levied by the fed- 
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eral government under the Social 
Security Act of 1935. One of the taxes 
is to create an old-age annuity fund. 
Half of the tax is deducted by the 
employer from the employee’s wages 
and the other half is contributed by 
the employer. The rate started at 2 
per cent for 1937 and is to increase 
gradually. 

The other payroll tax is the unem- 
ployment compensation tax which is 


paid solely by the employer, the 


amount depending on the wages and 
salaries that he pays. The rate start- 
ed at 1 per cent of his total payroll 
in 1936 and increases to a maximum 
of 3 per cent for 1938. 

The two taxes will equal 9 per cent 
of the payrolls by 1949. The federal 
budget estimated a return of $300,- 
000,000 from these taxes in 1937, or 
6 per cent of the total federal reve- 
nue. The states are encouraged to 
impose similar taxes. (See Social 
Security issue, Schol., April 10, 
1937.) If they do, payroll taxes are 
likely to equal or even exceed the in- 
come tax after five or ten years. 

Certain broad classes of employees 
are not included in the Social Se- 
curity legislation and are therefore 
exempt from both of the payroll 
taxes. Important exemptions are 
agricultural labor, domestic servants 
in private homes and employees of 
non-profit institutions. Railroads and 
their employees are subject to a spe- 
cial tax to provide employee retire- 
ment pensions and are therefore ex- 
empt from the old-age payroll tax. 


Highway Taxes 

People who have automobiles want 
roads on which to drive them. And 
they pay for these highways by 
means of taxes. The vast network of 
highways, particularly the part built 
in the past ten years, has been fi- 
nanced largely out of the pennies 
collected every time people bought 
gasoline and out of the registration 
fees paid every year by car owners. 

Every state imposes a tax on gaso- 
line, always in terms of a few cents 
per gallon. The federal government 
collects one cent for every gallon 
sold. The gasoline tax supplies 7 per 
cent of the total tax revenue. 

The motor vehicle tax, collected by 
every state, reaches more people di- 
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rectly than any other one tax. ky 
estimated that between 15 and 4 
million families out of the 30 millligg 
families in the country pay this Teg- 
istration tax. 


Liquor and Tobacco Taxes 

The federal government gets jj 
per cent or about $600,000,000 of its 
income every year from the federal 
liquor tax and another $500,000,009 
from the tobacco tax. These taxes 
are collected from the manufactur. 
ers but are passed on to the con- 
sumer in higher prices. 

The tobacco tax is made up ofa 
number of rates on various products, 
Most important of.all is the cigarette 
tax of $3.00 per thousand or 6 cents 
on each package of 20. 


The Sales Tax 


In recent years nearly half the 
states have experimented with the 
sales tax, levied largely on the retail 
sales of most articles and many ser- 
vices. Certain items, including food, 
are usually exempt. All together, the 
state governments are obtaining a 
little more than $350,000,000 from 
the sales tax, and a few states using 
a rate of 2 or 3 per cent obtain more 
than one-third of their income in 
this way. 

Two local units have also adopted 
a 2 per cent sales tax—New York 
City and New Orleans. These two 
cities are collecting about $50,000,- 
000 a year from retail sales. 


Death Taxes and Gift Tax 

When a man of property dies, the 
federal government and all the states 
except Nevada demand a share of his 
wealth. There are two kinds of death 
taxes: the estate tax which is levied 
on the value of the dead man’s estate 
as a whole, and the inheritance tax 
which is levied on the share received 
by each beneficiary of his will. 

The states collect only a little more 
than $100,000,000 in this way, but 
the federal rates are far higher. Like 
the property tax, the death tax rate 
is based on the capital value of prop- 
erty; and like the income tax, the 
rates are progressive, rising to as 
much as 70 per cent on that part of 
the estate above $50,000,000. 

Because the federal rates are 80 
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high, men and women have tried to 
escape death taxes by giving their 
property away before death. There- 
fore a federal tax on gifts has been 
imposed. This tax is collected annu- 
ally and has the unique feature of 
rates that rise with the cumulated 
amount of gifts made throughout the 
year by the same donor. The revenue 
from the gift tax has been higher 
than was expected, 4 per cent of the 
total federal tax income in 1936. 


Customs Duties 

Only the federal government has 
the right to levy taxes on imported 
goods. These taxes are known as the 
“tariff’ — a long series of special 
taxes on articles of certain kinds. Be- 
fore the war customs duties supplied 
nearly half of the total federal reve- 
nue. Today the $400,000,000 collected 
from this source represents only 
about 7 per cent of the total. 


Miscellaneous Taxes 

The major taxes described above 
account for 90 per cent of the total 
tax bill. The remaining 10 per cent 
comes from a wide variety of taxes 
on goods and services with rates 
ranging from 2 per cent to 10 per 
cent. These include taxes on so- 
called luxuries — automobiles, tires 
and tubes, furs, toilet goods, radio 
parts, phonograph records, mechan- 
ical refrigerators, cameras, chewing 
gum, playing cards, long distance 


telephone calls, telegrams. Also there 
are federal taxes on admission tick- 
ets costing more than 40 cents, club 
dues, issues and transfers of stocks 
and bonds, transfers of title deeds, as 
well as the much discussed corpora- 
tion tax on “excess profits.” 

Some of the states levy what are 
called “severance taxes’’ when nat- 
ural resources such as oil, gas, coal 
and minerals are removed from the 
earth, as well as taxes on insurance 
companies and chain stores. 


Tax Confusion 

Such is the American tax system. 
The taxpayer is subject to a variety 
of taxes levied by the various gov- 
ernment units without much attempt 
at coordination or uniformity. The 
reason for all of this lack of order is 
due chiefly to our decentralized form 
of government. States and local! units 
desire to maintain their indepen- 
dence, both political and financial. 
Therefore they must be left free to 
levy their own taxes. The greater 
the freedom of small units, the more 
disorganized the tax system as a 
whole becomes. 

The only important attempt at co- 
ordinating federal and state taxes is 
the tax crediting device adopted in 
the case of death taxes and one of the 
payroll taxes, whereby the federal 
government alJows the taxpayer to 
deduct from his federal bill the 
amount of tax paid to the states. 





IMPROVING THE TAX SYSTEM 





An attempt must be made to 
achieve a fair distribution of the tax 
burden. The tax revenues should not 
be too much or too little affected by 
business conditions. If people know 
how much they are paying in taxes, 
they are likely to take more interest 
in the affairs of government. 

Moreover, although revenue is the 
chief purpose of taxation, social con- 
trol over activities regarded as either 
good or bad is another primary aim. 
Good illustrations of this are the pro- 
tective tariff, the undistributed prof- 
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its tax, the liquor tax, and the chain 
store taxes. Also in judging a tax 
system other considerations must be 
taken into account: the cost of ad- 
ministering or collecting a tax, the 
adjustment of the tax burden to each 
individual’s ability to pay, and so on. 

After a long and careful study of 
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the tax system, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund Committee has recom- 
mended certain changes. Let’s take 
a look at some of these recommenda- 
tions on the next page. 
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I. Greater Coordination 

Nearly every major tax is used by 
more than one of the three levels of 
government. The result is two kinds 
of conflicts. The first is known as 
“vertical conflicts’; that is, rivalries 
between two or more levels of gov- 
ernment for revenues from the same 
kind of tax. The second is called 
“horizontal conflicts”: rivalries be- 
tween governments of the same kind 
for revenues from the same tax. For 
instance, two states may try to col- 
lect income tax from a firm which 
does business in both states, or from 
an individual who lives in one state 
and derives his income from another. 

The Committee recommends that 
the states continue their efforts to 
eliminate horizontal conflicts and 
that the President appoint a non- 
partisan committee to make a com- 
prehensive study of the possibilities 
of tax coordination. 


ll. More Direct Taxes 

The Committee was guided by the 
conviction that taxes should be lev- 
ied in proportion to the citizen’s abil- 
ity to pay. It believes, also, that in 
general it is better for the taxpayer 
to know when he is paying taxes 
and exactly how much. He is then 
conscious of having a stake in the ac- 
tivities of government. 

On the basis of these two princi- 
ples the Committee urges that as far 
as possible sales taxes be abolished. 
Such taxes claim a larger percentage 
of the poor man’s income than of the 
rich man’s. They even fall on those 
whose income comes from govern- 
ment relief. 

In place of these taxes, the Com- 
mittee urges more reliance on the 
personal income tax because it is 
fairer. Income tax rates increase 
with a person’s ability to pay, and 
vice versa. Also, the taxpayer knows 
exactly how much he is contributing 
to the support of his government. 
The Committee therefore recom- 
mends the lowering of income tax 
exemptions so that a larger number 
of people would pay the tax. Where- 
as only about 2,500,000 people pay 
the income tax now, the Commit- 
tee’s proposal would raise the num- 
ber to more than 8,000,000. The low- 
ering of exemptions would also auto- 
matically increase the income taxes 
of those in the middle and higher in- 
come brackets because a smaller part 
of their incomes would be exempt. 


Ill. Undistributed Profits Tax 

The owner or part-owner of a 
small business concern must pay a 
tax on the income from that business 
even though it may not be taken out 
or “distributed” as profits. On the 
other hand, stockholders or owners 
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in a corporation are not taxed on 
those earnings which are not dis- 
tributed but remain in the business. 
The purpose of the undistributed 
profits tax was to place stockholders 
on a basis of tax equality with indi- 
vidual owners or partners. However, 
the Committee believes that the tax 
is failing to fulfill its purpose. 
Instead of such a tax, the Commit- 
tee proposes that stockholders be 
taxed according to the increase in the 
value of their holdings, since this 
value reflects undistributed profits. 
They should also be given credit for 
any decline in value. An alternative 
proposal is that stockholders be 
taxed or credited when they actually 
sell their stock at a gain or a loss. 


IV. Credit for Losses 

Federal and most state laws re- 
quire the taxpayer to figure as in- 
come the money he makes by selling 
his property. In computing the fed- 
eral tax, any loss can be subtracted 
only to the amount of the taxpayer’s 
gain plus an extra allowance of $2,- 
000. Nor can losses be carried for- 
ward to reduce the taxable income 
of any later year. 

The Committee would continue the 
present reporting of gains or losses 
from property sales as part of the in- 
dividual’s tax liability. But they 
would repeal the present system of 
including only those gains or losses 
which result from actual sales and 
would substitute a tax on increases 
or decreases in property’ value — in 
other words, a plan similar to the one 
suggested in connection with the 
ownership of stock. 


V. Excess Profits Tax 

The Committee recommends that 
the present excess profits tax be re- 
pealed. It proposes, instead, that a 
nominal tax be imposed, for a period 
of five years, so that business con- 
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cerns of all kinds would be requireg 
to file corplete data each year on 
their capital and income. Then after 
these basic figures are obtained, the 
nominal rates should be abolished 
and high progressive rates be im. 
posed. 


VI. Payroll Taxes 
The Committee doubts the wis. 
dom of building up a huge old-age 


. reserve fund, particularly at a time 


when the general budget is unbal- 
anced. Instead the Committee pro- 
poses that the social security sys- 
tem be put on a “current cost” basis 
after the accumulation of a reason- 
able reserve. Thus benefits would be 
obtained year by year as needed and 
should be made possible chiefly by 
taxes on the general public rather 
than on the groups most concerned. 


VII. Death and Gift Taxes 


The Committee considers these 
taxes almost as good as the income 
tax, because they are levied accord- 
ing to ability to pay, but warns 
against too high a rate which might 
discourage savings. Forced liquida- 
tion in order to meet the tax is also 
a danger. However, the Committee 
recommends that death and gift 
taxes be relied upon even more 
heavily in the future when more 
revenue is needed, increasing the 
yield by raising the rates in the mid- 
dle brackets and lowering present 
exemptions. 


Vill. Chain Store Taxes 

The Committee feels strongly that 
the present taxes on chain stores 
levied by almost two-fifths of the 
states are unjust and basically un- 
sound. They oppose a tax which is 
passed on to the consumer and serves 
to protect “those who would be in- 
jured by new methods of competition 
that benefit the public.” 
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The $ and ¢ of Magazine Publishing 


Circulation and Advertising Are the Two Legs of Business Success 


OW you see it — now you 
N don’t. 

That is the history of the 
majority of new magazines being 
hurried off the press these days. To 
would-be editors who set out to 
“start something brand new” or to 
imitate something that has “gone 
over with a bang,” the magazine 
business looks like a pleasant pas- 
ture. Printing a single issue calls for 
a comparatively small investment; 
you needn’t buy your own printing 
machines or paper mills; it isn’t even 
necessary to have your own staff of 
writers. But keeping a magazine go- 
ing from month to month and year to 
year is a much more difficult matter. 
There are probably more failures in 
this branch of publishing than in any 
other sort of business venture. 

Selling magazines, compared with 
selling books, is something like sell- 
ing green vegetables instead of sta- 
ple groceries. Time has much less 
effect on the book. If 1,500 copies of 
it are printed and the entire number 
is not sold during the first year, there 
is no great loss. A book can often stay 
in the shops over a long period with- 
out depreciating in value. But a mag- 
azine depreciates just as soon as the 
next issue comes out. That means 
that the publisher of a monthly mag- 
azine has just four weeks in which 
to sell his product—and he sees it 
depreciate at the rate of about three 
and one-half per cent every day. A 
weekly magazine has the most diffi- 
cult problem of all: it has only five 
days to sell its product. It grows old 
by the hour and is soon completely 
out of date—as stale as a wilted head 
of lettuce. 


The High Cost of Literature 

It would be pleasant for the pub- 
lisher if printing and paper were his 
only cost factors. To begin with, he 
must also buy editorial material— 
fiction, articles, poems, etc. — that 
make up the body and character of 
his magazine. Perhaps he maintains 
a staff to produce this material; per- 
haps he buys it from free-lance au- 
thors-who work outside. Scholastic, 
a large percentage of whose pages 
are written in its own offices, needs a 
larger staff than Redbook or McCall’s 
—monthly magazines which buy “big 
names” from the outside. Time, News 
Week, and other news magazines, 
have heavy editorial staff expenses. 
The publisher who does not need 
either famous authors or his own 
writers is in a most enviable position. 
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Then there is the cost of attracting 
the reader’s attention — of making 
him begin and continue to buy the 
magazine. Maybe the publisher has 
his own salesmen calling at homes 
and stores, or maybe he places his 
selling in the hands of a large sub- 
scription agency which publishes a 
catalogue and has thousands of sales- 
men in the field. Agency sales are 
made on a commission basis. Most 
publishers obtain a large proportion 
of their subscription sales by direct 
mail publicity: the publisher pre- 
pares and prints letters and adver- 


page magazine—dotted with famous 
names, illustrated in color, printed 
on “slick” paper, mailed directly to 
your door, and sold for the ridiculous 
sum of five cents—must be supported 
to a very great extent by its adver- 
tising. Your five cents does not even 
cover the cost of printing. Most of 
the circulation money is gone before 
it is collected—spent in writing you 
letters and postcards and in sending 
salesmen and collectors to your door. 
Most successful publishers have to 
depend on advertising for the great- 
er part of their revenue. 















Courtesy Union News Company 


This Los Angeles newsstand, whose proprietor gets his magazine stock from large 
wholesale distributors, is typical of stores in hundreds of American cities. 


tising to be sent to you and to maga- 
zine dealers. 

Single copy sales are made either 
through newsboys or newsstands. 
The newsstands sell by far the great- 
est number of single issues. They re- 
ceive the publisher’s wares through 
large news distributing companies— 
the Union News, the American News, 
and several others. This sort of sale, 
too, means a certain percentage 
spent in commissions. The publisher 
is charged for all unsold copies or 
“returns”; and, if he is unable to 
have at least fifty per cent of his 
magazines actually sold to individual 
buyers, he will find himself very 
close to failure. 


Circulation vs. Advertising 
Most magazines would fail the 
week they were printed if they had 
to depend entirely upon the sub- 
scription money which their readers 
send. It is obvious that a 64-to-96- 


Why Advertising Is Necessary 

They sell space in their magazines 
to advertisers at a certain set rate 
per line. A single inch of space one 
column wide holds fourteen “agate” 
lines of advertising, and the price 
varies according to the size and value 
of the magazine’s subscription list. A 
magazine with 100,000 readers can 
usually sell its space at one dollar 
per line, or fourteen dollars per inch. 
As the circulation increases above 
100,000, the rate decreases slightly 
for the added number of subscribers. 
For this reason periodicals with such 
huge circulations as The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Collier’s, have an adver- 
tising rate lower than this broad 
general scale indicates. 

The Saturday Evening Post, with 
a circulation of about 3,000,000, gets 
$23,000 for its double pages in color, 

(Concluded on page 32) 


Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 


MAKING A 
MAGAZINE 


ERE’S the picture story of how a 
magazine goes to press. The pub- 
lication is Scholastic, but the process is 
similar in the main for any national 
magazine. The pictures on this page 
give you highlights of the editorial 
side, while those on the opposite page 
deal with the printing side. The photos 
of Scholastic’s editorial staff “in ac- 
tion” give, we fear, a sadly misleading 
impression of ease and composure, 
since Scholastic’s resourceful photog- 
rapher, Owen Reed, was stumped when 
it came to photographing brain wheels 
feverishly whirling, and the bedlam of 
activity as the inexorable weekly 
deadline approaches. So we give you 
Scholastic in production, hoping you'll 
take our word for it that neither cam- 
eras nor language can come close to 
describing the arduous and manifold 
tasks of editorial work. 


Staff members in conference with Managing Editor Kenneth M. Gould. He is inter. 
rupted in a discussion of the contents of the Magazine Issue to give his “okay” ona 
page proof. Front left is Joan Coyne, staff writer, examining an engraver’s proof 
of this week’s cover illustration. Front right is Ernestine Taggard, literary editor. 


This is Frank B. Latham, special writer and news editor for Here we see the managing editor conferring with the art editor, 
the Social Studies Edition. From a Manhattan skyscraper he William F. Whalen. They must decide on layouts (arrange 


keeps one thumb on the typewriter keys and the other on ment of illustrations and type) for every page. In this picture 


the Japanese armies in China, the peace of Munich, etc. 


they’re planning layouts for pages six and seven, this issue. 


. . e f all 
Kate Tracy, who does those sprightly drawings for “Boy Dates Here is the production room, where a — — a 
Girl.” ete., you see in Scholastic is getting some reference copy, layouts, and proofs as they are sent to the — - - 
sensectal oom John Jamieson, Scholastic’s librarian. A maga- proofs are read and revised they are pinned up “mr t a 
zine library, filled with old clippings, is called a “morgue.” Arthur Gorman points to an error to be phoned to the pr 
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In the composing room, the make-up man (standing) 
hands a page of copy to the linotype operator. He sits in 
front of the keyboard of the linotype machine striking the 
letters somewhat like a typist does (except that it takes 
much longer to learn). As each letter on the keyboard is 
tapped, the metal letter drops into a groove to make a 
line of type, which is referred to by all printers as a “slug.” 


The type is carried to the compositor or make-up man who 
puts it into page form, following the layout that has been 
sent by the Scholastic staff. The make-up man places cuts 
(photo-engravings of illustrations), captions, and head- 
lines in the page form. After proofs have been pulled, 
checked by the proof-readers and okayed, the page is 
locked up in a “chase” and wheeled to the stereotype room. 


The perfect mat impressions of each four-page 
form are now cut into separate pages and each 
page mat is curved and placed in a moulding 


The stereotypers make a matrix or 
“mat” facsimile of each four-page 
form by putting a special moist 
paper on the chase, then placing 

th under hydraulic pressure. 


machine. By pouring in molten metal, a curved 
plate is made. This plate, having the curve of 
a half circle. can be fitted on a cylinder of 
the rotary press. The pressman above is about 
to place a plate on the press with the others. 


When all the plates are clamped on 
the press, the printing starts. The 
pressmen in this picture are shown 
examining first copies of the maga- 
zine as they come off the press. 


Arms’-full of the printed magazines are carried to the stitching machine This picture shows the trimming machine 


by boy-apprentices. Here the stitching machine clamps two wire stitches 
in the “backbone” of each copy, stitching 100,000 copies in 22 hours. 
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where the pages of the magazine are evened off. 
Soon after this, copies will be in vour hands. 











$ and ¢ of Publishing 


(Concluded from page 29) 


and gets it every week! An ordinary 
single page costs $8,000 a week. Col- 
lier’s, with 2,300,000 readers, gets 
$6,000 a page. Liberty, with about 
the same circulation, is willing to 
sell a page for $5,000, but it asks 
$16,700 for its “centre spread” in 
color. The “centre spread” consists 
of the two middle pages of the mag- 
azine, a particularly favorable spot 
for catching the reader’s eye, or what 
advertising men call “preferred po- 
sition.” A small but solid monthly 
like the Atlantic modestly asks for 
$470 a page; but then its circulation 
is only a little over 100,000. 

Before an advertiser buys space in 
a magazine, he determines whether 
the circulation is sound. Publishers 
and advertisers have organized an 
Audit Bureau of Circulation for this 
purpose: it sends out an independent 
auditing force to decide on the 
soundness of the circulation. The 
Audit Bureau of Circulation arose 
out of a period when publishers made 
all sorts of unfounded claims about 
their circulation. It is designed to 
curb any possible dishonesty in the 
business, and all magazines which 
have any appreciable circulation and 
advertising are among its members. 
A subscription list is considered 
sound if the actual subscriber pays 
at least fifty per cent of the an- 
nounced subscription price. The 
A.B.C. also frowns upon circulation 
obtained by expensive premium of- 
fers, and most progressive publish- 
ers have dropped the use of pre- 
miums. 

The publishers of Life at first 
found themselves in the paradoxical 
predicament of having too many 
subscribers. They estimated that the 
new magazine would have a circula- 
tion of about 350,000 during the first 
year, and they sold advertising con- 
tracts at a rate based on that figure. 
But the 350,000 readers rose quickly 
to more than a million; and the pub- 
lishers were faced with the necessity 
of delivering advertising to more 
than a million at a rate established 
for 350,000. 

Up to now, Life, with plenty of ad- 
vertising from the first, has lost four 
to five million dollars. The reason for 
the loss as the result of the tremen- 
dous circulation is that the adver- 
tisers bought large space at guaran- 
teed rates of $1,500 a page, and the 
cost of production on so costly a 
magazine (engravings, high - grade 
paper and press-work, are expen- 
sive) was far higher than the in- 
come. A new rate of $5,700 a full 
page went into effect in January, 
1938 (just for comparison, Esquire 


gets $2,800), and by the summer of 
1938, Life had “turned the corner.” 


The Big Successes 


The “big-time,” obviously suc- 
cessful magazines—depend upon the 
amount of advertising they carry. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, McCalls, Collier’s, 
and The Saturday Evening Post be- 
long to this group. The publisher 
considers his publication as a me- 
dium through which his advertisers 


=-="-10% PROSE ARTICLES 


—==-3% FASHIONS 
--- 8% COOKING 


=~ 3% MOUSEHOL® 
MANAGEMENT 


-~ 4% FEATUREG 


54% --1% POEMS 
ADVERTISING 





--1% SCHOOL 
ADVERTISING 


~ 21% FICTION 


Chart from Magazines and Newspapers 
of Today (Harcourt, Brace) showing typi- 
cal division of content space in a popular 
women’s magazine. 


may reach your home, and a sound 
circulation figure is his most valu- 
able asset. Any publisher who wishes 
to enter this “big-time” group will 
find that he needs a great deal of 
capital to buy the expensive paper, 
beautiful art work, and highly paid 
authors necessary to attract a large 
number of subscribers. The competi- 
tion is keen, and the field is sprinkled 
with the failures of publications 
which once had large circulations 
but could not hold their readers 
against changing trends and fresher 
competitors, as for instance, The 
Literary Digest. 

In the high-toned group of maga- 
zines — Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Town and Country, Country Life & 
The Sportsman, and The Spur—none 
has a circulation much over 100,000. 
Yet because, like Fortune, they are 
read by people with money, they can 
command high advertising rates. 
Harper’s Bazaar, with 190,000 cir- 
culation, gets $1,900 a page, whereas 
Good Housekeeping, with over 2,- 
000,000 circulation, gets only a little 
over three times as much, or $6,300. 
But the advertiser who takes a page 
in one of these high-class “slicks” 
must feel assured that the 100 or so 
readers he gets for his dollar will 
spend more money and are better 
buyers than, say, the Woman’s Home 
Companion’s 327 readers for a dol- 
lar. If the Companion or Good 
Housekeeping were paid for their ad- 
vertising at the same rate as Vogue, 
they could charge $20,000 a page. 


The Adless Digests 

A third group depends entirely 
upon its readers, and carries little 
advertising or no advertising at all, 
Reader’s Digest is the most conspicu- 
ous example—no one realized just 
how successful it was until the Fed- 
eral Government published the sal- 
aries of its editors and managers in 
1935. There had been no reason for 
announcing the circulation figure; 
Reader’s Digest has no advertisers to 
require it. You’ll see, of course, that 
such magazines must be manufac- 
tured inexpensively and sold at a 
comparatively higher price than pe- 
riodicals which carry advertising. 

A fourth class of magazines—gen- 
erally called the “pulps’’—also sus- 
tains itself on mass circulation and 
without the help of advertisers. 
Sometimes these magazines are not 
dated, in order to give them a longer 
period of sales value. They contain 
nothing but fiction: sometimes a sin- 
gle novel-length story, sometimes 
two or three novelettes, sometimes a 
group of short stories based upon re- 
lated subject matter. Their appeal is 
to the mass of readers; they are sold 
chiefly on the newsstands; they man- 
age to make a profit by the sheer bulk 
of their sales. 

A fifth class of magazines depends 
entirely upon advertisers for its rev- 
enue. Such periodicals are sent free 
to a small and selected circulation— 
usually numbering from three to 
ten thousand, but sometimes mount- 
ing as high as sixty thousand. Pub- 
lishers call this group “trade jour- 
nals” because their readers belong to 
a given trade, occupation, or class of 
merchandisers. They exist chiefly as 
a medium for companies that wish to 
advertise their products to a single 
trade. Advertisers are willing to pay 
a good rate for space in such maga- 
zines because they can be sure their 
ads are reaching the proper market. 
Some trade journals have a paid sub- 
scription list, but some give their 
publication away—they have what 
is called a “controlled circulation.” 
The cost of selling subscriptions to 
such specialized groups is high, and 
the publisher usually finds it just as 
economical to give his paper free un- 
der the controlled plan. 

In planning a new magazine, the 
publisher must decide whether his 
revenue is to come chiefly from ad- 
vertising or subscriptions. But even 
the wisest editors and publishers, 
who know all the tricks of the trade, 
are likely to find themselves in deep 
water through loss in advertisers oF 
change in public interest. That’s why 
sO Many magazines are here today 
and gone tomorrow. That’s why it’s 
best to think twice before you launch 
a new magazine. 
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Flight of Fancy 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Mr. SWEENEY: You’re mighty encour- 
aging. But really I must be going. I'll 
just leave these things with you, and 
then you can— . 

THE Eprror: You mean you've actu- 
ally got some things with you? 

Mr. SWEENEY: Why, yes. 

Tue Eprtor: Good heavens, man, 
why didn’t you tell me! Here we’ve 
been talking, and I never even dreamed 
you actually had them with you. Let’s 
see them. 

Mr. SWEENEY (Reaching into his 
breast pocket): Here they are. I sup- 
pose they should be typewritten, but 
you see I haven’t got a machine. Most 
people seem to think my handwriting 
is pretty good. 

Tue Eprror: Nonsense! Who cares 
whether they’re typewritten? After 
all, it’s what’s in them that counts. 

Mr. SWEENEY: That’s what I figured. 

Tue Eprror: Anyhow, your hand- 
writing isn’t so bad—What’s this word? 

Mr. SWEENEY: Let me see. Hm... 
It’s—no. “Edifice,” that’s it. 

(The Editor reads while Mr. Sweeney 
looks over his shoulder. Occasion- 
ally the silence is broken by loud 
laughs on the Editor’s part—echoed by 
Mr. Sweeney—and exclamations of 
“Swell!” “Great!” “Good stuff!”) 

THE EprtTor (Putting down the manu- 
script): My boy, that’s a knockout! Of 
course I’m a little puzzled about the 
ending. I mean whether the point is— 

Mr. SWEENEY: Er, don’t you remem- 
ber what I said about my pieces hav- 
ing a point? 

THE Eprror: Oh yes, of course. How 
stupid of me. Well, young man, you 
can consider yourself a contributor to 
Anybody’s from now on. I’ll just hold 
the others, and read them later if you 
don’t mind. 

Mr. SWEENEY: Oh certainly not. No 
use in rushing things, I always say. 
But now I really must be going. Believe 
me, I just can’t thank you enough. 

THE Eprtor: Thank me! You mean I 
can’t thank you enough. (Grasping his 
hand warmly.) Well, so long, my young 
find, and be sure and come in and see 
us soon. 

Mr. SwEEney: I will. Don’t worry. 

(Exit Mr. Sweeney. For a minute 
or two the Editor glances at the 
other manuscripts. Suddenly he looks 
alarmed, and frantically rings for his 
secretary who enters hurriedly.) 

THE Eprror: Miss Williams, has that 
fellow gone? 

THE Secrerary: Yes, he just left. 

Tue Eprror: Oh, that’s terrible. He 
didn’t put his name and address on his 
manuscripts. What am I going to do? 
How’ll we ever get hold of him? 

THE Secretary (Calmly): Don’t 
worry. He just got mine—and my 
phone number too. (She arranges her 
hair as the curtain falls swiftly.) 


Reprinted from Esquire, b rmis- 
sion of the editors. vis 
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NOTICE! 


No issue of Scholastic next week 


Since the regular date of issue for next week, November 26, 
falls within the Thanksgiving holiday, Scholastic will not be is- 
sued. The next issue following this one, No. 11 of the semester 
will be dated December 3, and will be received in the schools 
hetween November 28 and November 30. 

Though there is thus a break in the weekly publication of 
Scholastic at certain holiday periods, this does not reduce the 
number of copies you receive during a semester. 














TELEPHONE WIRES 
CAn TAKE 


Whenever a radio program is broad- 
cast over a “national hook-up,” it must 
be carried over special telephone cir- 
cuits. In the early days of radio, the 
wires couldn’t “take” the wide range 
of broadcast sound. The highest and 
the lowest notes were cut out of the 
music. 

Telephone engineers set to work to 
solve the problem. After spending 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


iT 


thousands of dollars on research, they 
developed new equipment that would 
transmit the music of a whole orches- 
tra faithfully, without distortion. To- 
day —the telephone wires can 
“take it.” 

Painstaking attention to every de- 
tail of new problems like this helps to 
give America the finest telephone ser- 
vice in the world. TF 
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10. Puttin’ on the Ritz 
By GAY HEAD 


ACK parked the car in front of 
the Plunkett house. Boy, what 

a sheen on those fenders! Pretty 
slick, he called it, even if it had taken 
all afternoon, two cans of wax and 
every rag in the house except Dad’s 
nightshirt. But the jaloppy wasn’t so 
bad, after a real clean-up job. Ahem! 

He looked into the mirror and 
straightened his maroon-striped tie. 
Not bad, either. In fact, pretty 
snappy, with that new gray suit and 
a soft gray shirt. Of course, he’d real- 
ly wanted a “tux,” until some of the 
older boys told him plain dark suits 
were okay for’ the Ritz dinner- 
dances. “Besides,” Bill Farnsworth 
had said—and Bill was a big shot at 
State College, “why not wait until 
you go to college to buy a tux—or 
tails? Get another year’s growth on 
you and then buy your evening 
clothes to fit—for four years. Don’t 
worry, you’ll get enough of stiff shirts 
later.” 

Jack hopped out of the car, then 
paused, glancing at his watch under 
the street light. Quarter past seven. 
Fifteen minutes late. Oh well, Diane 
would probably be at the bathtub 
stage, by now. He’d talk to Grandma 
for another half hour, and then, 
maybe she’d decide to stop fiddlin’ 
around and go out with him. 

But, no, Diane greeted him at the 
door. With her hat on—or whatever 
that velvet business was, over her 
head. Jack nearly fainted! 

“And what brings you down so 
early tonight, my pretty maid?” he 
asked as soon as he had stepped in- 
side—and could get his breath. 

“Don’t thank me,” laughed Diane. 
“Thank Grandma. She turned my 
clock up half an hour, and I didn’t 
know it, until I got downstairs just 
now! The joke’s on me this time, but 
never again. Grandma has cured me. 
From now on, I’m going to be Diane- 
on-the-dot.” 

Grandma herself appeared at that 
moment. “See how I handle her, 
don’t you, Jack?” 

“Congratulations, Mrs. Plunkett,” 
said Jack. “I didn’t know you could 
work miracles.” 


“Or play tricks, I’ll wager,” said 
Grandma. “Well, now, in return for 
this, I.expect you to bring her home 
no later than twelve o’clock.” 

“You win without an argument,” 
responded Jack. “But won’t you go 
with us?’ 

“Me in the Ritz dining room?” 
Grandma cackled. “Why, I haven't 
been there since McKinley was elect- 
ed—only it was called the Colonial 
House in those days, not some fancy 
name like the Ritz! But don’t let me 
get started. You two run along and 
have a good time.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Plunkett, and 
goodnight,” said Jack politely. Jack’s 
“company manners” were good, even 
if his home manners were—hectic! 

Diane kissed her grandmother 
goodnight, then slipped into her coat, 
which Jack was holding, and out they 
went. 

“Gee, you look swell,” commented 
Jack, after he had helped Diane into 
the car. “What kind of a dress is that 
under your coat? It’s sort of—of— 
semi-something or other, isn’t it?” 

“Come, come, don’t tell me you’re 
a fashion authority, Mr. Pepper. Yes, 
it’s semi-formal. I started to wear an 
evening dress, but Jerry said a din- 
ner-dress would be better, since we 
aren’t going to a formal party. This, 
of course, is long but it has short 
sleeves, and it’s still supposed to be 
semi—something or other.” 

“Whatever it is, it’s k.o.” 

“Well, I just hope I don’t turn over 
a glass of water on it—or the table. 
You know, I’m so excited over to- 




































night, I might do anything. This js 
the first time I’ve ever been to a ho- 
tel dinner-dance.” 

“Oh, don’t let that bother you,” 
said Jack, manfully, knowing fu] 
well that it was also his first hotel 
dinner-dance. “What does it matter 
if you upset a glass of water on the 
table cover? The waiter will bring a 
fresh cloth. And if you think I'll know 
whether you’re using a grapefruit 
spoon or a soup spoon—well, all I 
know is that you start from the out- 
side and work in. I only hope the 
waiter knows that’s what you’re sup- 
posed to do.” 

They both laughed, but Jack of- 
fered up a silent prayer that he 
hadn’t forgotten all the things Bill 
Farnsworth had told him. Bill had 
rehearsed the whole thing, and also 
told him how to call up “dinner reser- 
vations” at the hotel several days in 
advance and ask for “a table for two 
in the name of Jack Pepper for din- 
ner Wednesday evening at seven- 
thirty.” What else had Bill said? Oh, 
yes. Check your hat and coat at the 
checkroom, tell the head waiter your 
name when you go in, follow him 
and your date to the table and let her 
be seated by the waiter. 

That all sounded simple enough. 

And what a place—The Silver Room. 
Wow! Stars twinkling overhead. Soft 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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VIKING JUNIOR 
BOOKS bistinguishoa / 


in content, illustration and 
format. Arranged as a 
Christmas check list for your convenience. 








Ages up to 8—picture books: 
Wee Gillis by Munro Leaf and 
Robert Lawson. $1.56 


Buttons by Tom Robinson and 73 
Peggy Bacon. $2.00 “Ogee 


Little Pancho by Leo Politi. $.50 
Andy and the Lion by Jas. Daugherty. $1.50 
Gloomy the Camel by Grace Paull. $1.50 
Quito Express by Ludwig Bemelmans. $1.00 


Ages 8 io 12—illustrated: 


Sarah's Idea by Doris Gates 
and Marjorie Torrey. $1.50 


The Three Policemen by Wm. 
Pene du Bois. $2.00 


The Black Pup by Anne Brooks and Mar- 
garet Van Doren. $1.50 


Yinka-Tu the Yak by Alice Alison Lide and 
Kurt Wiese. $2.00 





Little Toad by Frances Margaret Fox and 
Sherman C. Hoeflich. $1.00 


East of the Sun and West of the Moon by 
Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. $3.50 





Ages 10 to 14—illustrated: 
Nino by Valenti Angelo. $2.00 


The Cottage at Bantry Bay by 
Hilda von Stokum. $2.00 


One Winter by Martin Gale and Margaret 





Van Doren. $1.75 
French Canada: Pictures and Stories by 
Hazel Boswell. $2.00 
Painted Saints by Lucy Embury and Guy 
Alexander. $2.00 
Sing, Swing, Play. A Collection of Folk 
Songs. By Martha S. Russell. $2.00 





For High School age: 


Penn by Elizabeth Janet Gray 
and George Whitney. $2.50 


Seventeen Chimneys by T. A. 





Harper. $2.00 
The White Stag 1938 Newbery Medal win- 
ner by Kate Seredy. $2.00 


The Young Brontes: Charlotte and Emily, 
Branwell and Anne by Mary Louise Jar- 


den and Helen Sewell. $2.50 
Barefoot and the Friendly Road by Jack 
Tinker. $1.00 


FREE- send for fully 
illustrated descriptive cat- 
alogue. The Viking Press, 
18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 








Between Paper Covers 
(Concluded from page 8) 


The magazine prospered, and soon 
Roswell Smith, who had gone into 
publishing, bought stock from the sons 
of Charles Scribner, and published the 
magazine himself, renaming it The 
Century. (1881) 

The Scribner family agreed at the 
time of the sale not to issue a com- 
peting magazine for five years. But in 
1887, the younger Charles Scribner 
started a magazine to compete with 
Harper’s and the Century, named 
Scribner’s Magazine. These three, to- 
gether with the Forum (1885) and the 
Atlantic both then and now formed a 
group of successful “quality” maga- 
zines. 

The Century was particularly inter- 
ested in historical articles. Scribner’s 
made some advances in the printing 
of engravings. Harper’s “discovered” 
American writers, the Atlantic spe- 
cialized in the writings of great New 
Englanders and the Forum in public 
discussion. These are the chief dis- 
tinctions among these five magazines. 

From about 1890 on, several new 
magazines reached tremendous circu- 
lations of a million or more readers. 
These became known as “mass circula- 
tion” periodicals. The best of these 
were Collier’s, the new Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Munsey’s, McClure’s, and the Cosmo- 
politan. These magazines were run, 
first and last, for business. All sold 
for a very low cost and, because of 
their huge circulations, were support- 
ed by their high advertising rates. 
However, because these magazines 
could pay well for the work of the best 
writers of the day, both in England 
and America, they were able to obtain 
stories by Kipling, Thomas Hardy, 
Howells, Joel Chandler Harris and 
others. McClure’s, the American Mag- 
azine, and Everybody’s also printed 
sensational articles with a news slant, 
on crime and graft. These were chris- 
tened “muck-raking” articles because 
they exposed hidden facts about per- 
sons and corporations. 

Around the turn of the century, the 
magazine of “opinion” made its ap- 
pearance with the Nation (1897), fol- 
lowed in later years by the New Re- 
public (1914), the Survey, and others. 
They are, strictly speaking, intellec- 
tual journals of comment on political 
and social events. While none of them 
has ever acquired a large circulation, 
they have maintained a high standing 
among a small group of educated 
Americans. 

After 1920, several new magazines 
made their appearance and proceeded 
to make their living. The most impor- 
tant group of newcomers were the 
news magazines— Time in 1922 and 
News-Week in 1933. They do not re- 
semble the magazines of opinion, since 
as a rule they refrain from comment. 
The small “digest,” containing a num- 
ber of shortened articles made its ap- 
pearance with the enormously success- 
ful Reader’s Digest in 1925. 

















@ Win cash prizes! Enter the year’s 
most exciting contest! Work out 
your own design for either of these 
two simple projects which you can 
actually make yourself! (1) Soap- 
Box Derby Racer. (2) Outdoor 
fireplace and picnic area. 
e « 


Eldorado -Scholastic 
Mechanical Drawing 
Awards 





Two sets of prizes for two sepa- 
rate projects. 


1°" prize....°25 
ON prize....°4 5 
3 °° prize....°4 9° 


Bronze plaque to school for 
best group of drawings. 











Talk to your instructor today and write for Me- 
chanical Drawing folder A giving complete de 
tails to address below. 


HIGH SCHOGL SENIORS 
Also ask about the Carnegie Tech. 
Scholarship when writing to: 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J11 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, 


35 





















































STORE UP ART KNOWLEDGE 


SPERDEALL 


and there is no time like the present. Prize winner 

are made possible by constant effort. The prize> 

offered by the C. Howard Hunt Scholastie Awar:! 

are: ist $30.00—2nd $20.00—3rd $15.00. $10.00 for 

best print in colors. 5 prizes of $2.50 each. 
WRITE FOR FREE LESSONS 


SPEEDBALL products are sold by leading station 
ery stores and artist material dealers from coast | 
coast. Ask for: Speedball Cutters, Brayer Presses 
and Inks. Speedball Pens and Books are in near! 
every store selling artist materials. 








HUNT PEN CO. <AvoE” 


Makers ef BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners, SPEEDBALL 
Products, HUNT Artist Pens. 








Is There A Book You Want? 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 402 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will send you a copy of any book 
you want at publisher’s prices. State 
title, author, and publisher of the book. 
Send check or money order for the list 
price, and name and address to which 











the book is to be sent. 





Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 34) 


lights. And s-weet music. Did people 
have to eat? Oh yes, give the order first, 
and tell the waiter to serve dinner be- 
tween dances, Bill had said. 


Jack unconsciously felt for his wal- 
let when he opened the menu card and 
saw the “a la carte” prices. But he 
swallowed hard and asked Diane, 
“What would you like?” 

“Tll have the table d’hote dinner,” 
replied Diane sweetly—and discreetly. 

It didn’t take much time to make it 
two, and while Diane was telling the 
waiter her choices of the various 
courses, Jack did some quick figuring: 
Dinners, $3; tip for waiter, 50 cents 
(more than the usual ten per cent of 
the bill, since dinner-dances are long- 
drawn-out); hat check girl, 25 cents; 
tip for doorman (who had helped 
Diane out of the car), 15 cents. Why, it 
wasn’t costing as much as he had 
feared. Good thing he had $10, though, 
just in case of flat tires, or an unex- 
pected taxi bill, or any other emer- 
gency. This business of taking girls out 
to dinner-dances was simple—if you 
knew how! And what a lot he’d have 
to tell the fellows at the next Stag club 
meeting. They had already kidded him 
unmercifully and said their next pro- 
gram would be a special filibuster on 
“My Evenings at the Ritz.” Let them 
laugh. Let them— 

“Let’s dance,” suggested Jack. 

“T’'d love it,” answered Diane. 

Jack went around and held the chair 
as Diane rose, then let her precede him 
to the dance floor. Very good, Pepper, 
he thought. Very proper. Very grown- 
up! Diane’s eyes sparkled as she turned 
to him. And, oh boy, could she dance! 


Next Week: STAGS AT BAY. 





It takes a good pen 
to make a 
good drawing 


@ No artist can be any better than 
the materials he uses. That is why 
leading artists rely on Spencerian 
“Art Series” Pens—pens that always 
give them the smoothness of action 
and quality of line they want. 


Don’t handicap your work with ordi- 
nary pens. Use smooth Spencerians. 
You'll be amazed at the difference 
they make. See the 10 styles today at 
your dealers. 


Win a Spencerian Award 


If you like to sketch in pen and ink, 
be sure to compete for a Spencerian 
Pen Award. Cash prizes of $50.00 and 
10 other prizes will be given. Write 
today for illustrated folder, contain- 
ing full information. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. E, New York 


No. 93 Drawing’’, for fine 
line work and mapping. 


No. 92 Tracing’, for 
drawing and engraving. 


SINCE 1658 7 
THE NAME FOR WRITING 





Mass, Class and Quality 


(Concluded from page 4) 


Monthly magazines try to keep 
some touch with the news, too 
though obviously they cannot keep 
so close to it as the weeklies. The At- 
lantic Monthly made a great success 
with an article on Al Smith’s can- 
didacy for the presidency, by run- 
ning it at the very moment when in- 
terest in him was at fever heat. The 
editor of Plain Talk a few years ago 
reflected that there were always 
storms at sea in the autumn. He had 
an article “No Wonder Ships Are 
Wrecked” on the newsstands just as 
the steamship “Vestris” sank. That 
number was an absolute “sell-out,” 

Ideas of this sort are usually 
thought up by the editor, who then 
looks around for an author to carry 
out his idea. This article of mine was 
suggested by the editor—I didn’t go 
to work on it till I knew what he 
wanted. Roughly speaking, three- 
quarters of the articles that appear 
in print are “solicited” in that way. 

Often the editor will suggest so 
many improvements, that the author 
has to re-write two or three times 
under editorial direction. I once re- 
wrote 800 words in an article for the 
American Mercury after the article 
had been accepted, paid for, and put 
into type. Mr. Paul Palmer, the edi- 
tor, had a last-minute idea that im- 
proved the whole thing immensely. 
Mr. Ellis Parker Butler re-wrote his 
famous short story, “Pigs Is Pigs,” 
again and again at the suggestion of 
Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, of the Atlan- 
tic, then on the American Magazine. 
The story had a world-wide success, 
first in the American, then as a book, 
then in a series of translations. 

In this case, even the title was the 
editor’s. One title was “The Dage Pig 
Episode.” That didn’t quite fit. Nei- 
ther did “Guinea Pigs in Pawn.” Mr. 
Sedgwick, long famous for just such 
deft titles, suggested “Pigs Is Pigs.” 
An equally famous story, “The Lady 
or the Tiger?” by Frank R. Stockton, 
was also given its title by the editor. 
The author was abroad and the edi- 
tors of the Century trembled as they 
thought of what he might say. But 
they changed the title all the same, 
and Stockton later agreed they were 
right. He had called it “The King’s 
Arena.” 

In such cases, the author takes the 
credit and the editor is content to re- 
main anonymous, satisfied if he has 
made his magazine just a little 
sprightlier and has brought it just 
a little closer to what the reader 
wants. 

For in the magazine world, the 
reader is king. 
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Time - Fortune - Life 
(Concluded from page 10) 


tumbledown Yaleman Ralph McAllis- 
ter Ingersoll, former Fortuneditor, now 
general manager of all Timenterprises. 
Littered his desk with pills, unguents, 
Kleenex, Socialite Ingersoll is Time’s 
No. 1 hypochondriac, introduced ant 
palaces for study & emulation of em- 
ployees, writes copious memoranda 
about filing systems, other trivia, sel- 
dom misses a Yale football game. His 
salary: $30,000; income from stock: 
$40,000. 

Early in life Timeditor John Stuart 
Martin lost his left arm in an accident. 
Unhandicapped he, resentful of sym- 
pathy, Martin played par golf at 
Princeton, is a crack shot with a rifle 
or shotgun, holds a telephone with no 
hands, using shoulder & chin, chews 
paperclips. Timartin is managing edi- 
tor of newsmagazine, has been nimble 
in Cinemarch, other Timenterprises, 
makes $25,000 a year salary, gets from 
stock $60,000. 

$20,000 salary, $20,000 from stock 
gets shyest, least-known of all Timedi- 
tors, Harvardman John S. Billings, Jr., 
now under Luce in charge of revamped 
Life, once Washington correspondent 
for the Brooklyf Eagle, once National 
Affairs Editor for Time. 

Doomed to strict anonymity are 
Time-Fortune staff writers, but gener- 
ally known in spite of this are former 
Times bookritic John Chamberlain, 
Meistersinger Archibald MacLeish. 
Both out of sympathy with domineer- 
ing business, both irked by stylistic re- 
strictions, thorns to Luce as well as 
jewels they. Reward for lack of fame: 
Chamberlain, $10,000; MacLeish, $15,- 
000; each, two months’ vacation. 

Brisk beyond belief are carryings- 
on these days. Time, marching on more 
militantly than ever, is a shambles on 
Sundays & Mondays, when week’s 
news is teletyped to Chicago printing 
plant; Fortune, energetic, dignified, its 
offices smelling comfortably of cookies, 
is ever astir with such stupefying proj- 
ects as sending the entire staff to Ja- 
pan; new whoopsheet Life so deep in 
organization that staff breakfasts are 
held to choose from 6,000 submitted 
photographs; so harried perpetually all 
editors that even interoffice memoran- 
da are couched in familiar Timestyle, 
that an appointment to lunch with Edi- 
tor Luce must be made three weeks in 
advance. 

Caught up also in the whirlwind of 
progress are Time, Fortune’s 19 maid- 
en checkers. Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, 
Vassar graduates they, each is assigned 
to a staff writer, checks every word he 
writes, works hard & late, is barred by 
Mmagazine’s anti-feminine policy from 
editorial advancement. 

At work today, Luce is efficient, hu- 
morless, revered by colleagues; arrives 
always at 9:15, leaves at 6, carrying 
armfuls of work, talks jerkily, care- 
fully, avoiding visitor’s eye; stutters 
in conversation, never in speechmak- 
ing. In early days kept standing at 
Luce desk like butlers were writers 
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while he praised or blamed; now most 
business is done by time-saving memo- 
randa called “Luce’s bulls.” Prone he 
to wave aside pleasantries, social pre- 
liminaries, to get at once to the matter 
in hand. Once to interviewer who 
said, “I hope I’m not disturbing you,” 
snapped Luce, “Well, you are.” To 
ladies full of gentle misinformation he 


is brusque, contradictory, hostile; says | 


that his only hobby is “conversing with 
somebody who knows something,” ar- 
gues still that “names make news.” 
Colder, more certain, more dignified 
than in the early days of the magazine, 
his prose style resembles pontifical 
Fortune rather than chattering Time. 
Before some important body he makes 
now at least one speech a year, partly 
as a form of self-discipline, partly be- 
cause he feels that his position as head 
of a national institution demands it. 
His interests wider, he likes to travel, 
meet & observe the Great. Five or six 
times in Europe, he has observed many 
Great & Near Great. Of a twenty-min- 
ute conversation with King Edward 
VIII, then Prince of Wales, says only, 
“Very interesting.” Returning from 
such trips, he always provides staff 
members with 10 & 12-page memo- 
randa carefully explaining conditions. 


Whither, Whither? 


Accused by many of Fascist lean- 
ings, of soaring journalistic ambition, 
much & conflicting is the evidence on 
Luce political faith, future plans. By 
tradition a Tory, in 1928 he voted for 
Alfred E. Smith, in 1932 for Herbert 
Hoover, in 1936 for Alfred M. Landon. 
Close friend for years of Thomas La- 
mont, Henry P. Davison, the late 
Dwight Morrow, it has been hinted 
that an official connection with the 
House of Morgan in the future is not 
impossible. Vehemently denies this 
Luce, denies any personal political am- 
bition, admits only that he would like 
eventually to own a daily newspaper 
in New York. 

Whatever the facts in that matter. 
indicative of Luce consciousness of 
budding greatness, of responsibility to 
whole nation, was his report to Time’s 
Board of Directors on March 19, 1936. 
Declaimed he: “The expansion of your 
company has brought it to a point be- 


yond which it will cease to be even a | 
big Small Business and become a small | 


Big Business. . . . The problem of pub- 
lic relations also arises. Time, the 
Weekly Newsmagazine, has been, und 
still is, its own adequate apologist. 
Ditto, Fortune. But with a motion-pic- 
ture journal, a nightly radio broadcast, 
and with four magazines, the public 
interpretation of your company’s al- 
leged viewpoint or viewpoints must be 
taken with great seriousness.” Cer- 
tainly to be taken with seriousness is 
Luce at thirty-eight, his fellowman al- 
ready informed up to his ears, the 
shadow of his enterprises long across 
the land, his future plans impossible 
to imagine, staggering to contemplate. 
Where it all will end, knows God! 


Condensed from The New Yorker by 
special permission. 
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Golden 
Age 


“It never was the present 
one,” said Benjamin Frank- 


That was his way of refer- 
ring to one of the most com- 
mon of human traits —a 
tendency to compare unfav- 
orably the present with the 
past. 


There were “good old 
days,” of course, but the 
present is all-important, par- 
ticularly to youth. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company 


of America 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, 4h, sofa; 
éve, énd; Ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd; food, fdot; 
ciibe, arn, up; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; kx—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 


bagatelle (bag-a-tél), pp. 9 and 21-E. 
French, “a trifle of no importance.” 

carmine (kar-min or -min), p. 19-E. A 
postage stamp of that shade of red. 

caustic (kés-tik), p. 6. Burning, corrosive: 
of persons, sharp, sarcastic, severe. 

deleterious (dél-i-tér-é-tis), p. 17-E. Harm- 
ful, injurious. 

“Faberia” stamps, p. 19-E. An imaginary 
name, as of a country, derived from An- 
drew Faber’s last name. 

frustration (fris-trd-shiin), p. 18-E. Dis- 
appointment, defeat. From the Latin 
frustra, “in vain.” 


hypochondriac (hi-pé-kén-dré-ak), p. 37. 
One who worries unduly about his 
health. 

Marchandeau, Paul (pé6l mar-shan-d6), 
p. 14-S. 

pontifical (pén-tif-i-k’l), p. 37. Having the 
dignified, authoritative air of a pontiff— 
a high dignitary of the ancient Roman 
religion or of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

promulgator (prém-il-ga-tar or pro-mil- 
ga-tar), p. 9. One who formally pro- 
claims a law or dogma; here, simply a 
publisher. 

Reynaud, Paul (pdl ra-n6), p. 14-S. 

status quo (std-tis kw6), p. 18-E. Latin, 
“the state in which.” The existing state 
of affairs. Since it has become an ordi- 
nary English expression, the classical 
Latin pronunciation is not used. 

transmogrify (trans-mé6g-ri-fi), p. 10. 
Transform strangely or grotesquely. 
Usually humorous. 

ultramarine (il-tra-ma-rén), p. 19-E. A 
postage stamp of that shade of blue. 
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JUST FIND 


10 OBJECTS IN THIS 
PICTURE BEGINNING 
WITH THE LETTER "S" 























Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
* compete. 


2 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
*of paper 10 objects in it which begin with 
the letter “S"’. State each carefully and clear- 
ly. With your list submit a completed sen- 
tence totaling 30 words or less, starting with 
the words, “I eat Planters Peanuts for energy 
because”’ . : 


3 Each contestant may submit more than one 
* entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of 
the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of first page write your name, age, home 


address, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper 
or picture securely to your entry. 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 
*Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y.. 
to arrive by midnight, January 7, 1939. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 

** correct lists of 10 objects in the picture be- 
ginning with the letter “S’” and whose state- 
ments are considered most accurate and suitable 
for advertising and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, Feb. 4, 1939 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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Customer (at riding academy): “] 
want a saddle horse.” 

Riding Master: “What kine of sad- 
dle, English or Mexican?” 

Customer: “What’s the difference?” 

Riding Master: “The English is plain 
and the Mexican has horns.” 

Customer: “Give me the one with the 
horn, I’m not used to traffic.” 

J 
Sort of a Sideshow 

A salesman was passing through a 
small town and had several hours to 
while away. Seeing one of the natives, 
he inquired, “Any picture show in 
town, my friend?” 

“Nope; nary a one, stranger,” was 
the answer. 

“What form of amusements have you 
here?” asked the salesman. 

“Wall, come on down to the drug 
store. Thar’s a freshman home from 
the university.” 

* 

Father: “Well, I can’t see why you 
don’t like Horace. He’s so intelligent— 
why, he’s a walking encyclopedia.” 

Daughter: “Yes, but I’d rather have 
somebody with a car.” 

. 
Water, Water 

“Oh, steward!” came a groan from 
a passenger hanging over the rail of 
the ocean liner, “how far are we from 
land?” 

“Mile and a half, sir,” came the gruff 
reply. 

“Thank heaven! In what direction, 
steward?” 

“Straight down!”—The Open Road. 

. 
Bit of a Joke 

We hope you haven’t heard of the 
Englishman who had this conundrum 
pulled on him by the clerk at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria: 

“Brethren and sisters have I none, 
but this man is my father’s son.” 

The Englishman looked perplexed. 
“But what’s the answer? Who is this 
man?” he finally asked. 

“Why, I am, of course,” the clerk told 
him. 

In London several weeks later our 
friend pulled it on a group of his 
friends. They were as perplexed as he 
he had been. 

“What’s the answer?” was the cho- 
rus. 

“Oh, it’s very funny, very funny,” 
chuckled the Englishman. “It’s the 
clerk at the Waldorf-Astoria.”—Judge. 
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WOODSTOCK hall 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, Itt. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
The American lighSchobl Weekly 


A Natienal Magazine of Contemporary 
Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 
in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 
Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU to knew more about 
life and study im their schools. Choose a college that will mest 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cor- 
respondence with you. Catalogues will be sent upen request. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE, Bethany, W. Va. Co- 
ed. Forty miles from Pittsburgh. Picturesque 
campus with 1000 acres beautiful w ed 
hills adjoining. Nationally recognized per- 
sonnel and guidance program. Liberal Arts 
courses. Excellent laboratories. Training for 
Business Administration, Government and 
Public Service, Industrial and Research 
Chemistry, Personnel Work, Christian Min- 
istry, Recreational Leadership, Music, Teach- 
ing, Secretarial Work. — Charles C. Barlow, 
Director of High School Relations. 


BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Illinois, Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body—40 states and 4 foreign countries. 
New dormitories. Besides liberal arts courses, 
departments in Art, Music, Home Economics, 
Business Administration, Public Administra- 
tion, Engineering, ae Secretarial, Pre- 
legal, Pre-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, In- 
dustrial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus. Co-operative plan if 
desired. Write for catalogue and illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic R. Hamilton, Pres. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and _ picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 118,000 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $800. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY at Fordham, New York 
City. Founded in 1841 and conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
President, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J. Undergraduate 
courses leading to degrees in all the liberal arts and 
sciences are offered by Fordham College for resident and 
non-resident students from accredited high and preparatory 
schools. Other branches include the Graduate School. the 
School of Law, the School of Pharmacy, the School of 
Education, the School of Social Service and the School of 
Business. Complete and nationally known sports activities. 
Emphasis on extra-curricular work, such es dramatics, 
debating, magazine work, R.O.T.C. and glee clubs. One 
of the largest Catholic universities in the world 
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MORAVIAN SEMINARY and COLLEGE at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. America’s oldest 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful nine-acre 
campus. Attractive buildings and equipment. 
SEMINARY for girls 8 to 18. College prepara- 
tory and practical courses. Separate Junior 
School for girls 6 to 14. COLLEGE for Women. 
Four-year A.B., B.S. degrees, certificate 
courses; Fine and —_— Arts, Secretarial, 
Dramatics, Music, Laboratory technician. All 
sports—Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Swimming, 
Riding, Archery. Specity catalog desired. Box 
re 


L. Edwin J. Heath, sident. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Bs- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Plan of 
Self Study and Development provides indi- 
vidualized education. Athletics for all. Dra- 
matics, glee clubs, orchestra, radio, polity, 
pre-medical and other clubs. Limited enroll- 
ment. Attractive campus of 125 acres, 12 
miles from Great Smoky Mountains. 











CARTOONING 


Te those egetiinn practical, persona 
instruction in this interesting profes- 
sion by a nationally-known cartoonist, 
1 offer a course of dy recommended 
by America’s foremost cartoonists. it's 
as near like private tutoring as is pos- 
sible in a home study course. Write at 
once for free details. 
DORMAN H. SMITH 

Box H597 San Rafael. California 














NEWARK Beth Israel HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers a three-year course to graduates of accredited High 
Schools (academic course). School non-sectarian. Enrollment 
—Feb. and Sept. Graduates eligible for registration in 
N. J.. N. Y¥. and other states. For information write— 
Director, School of Nursing, 20! Lyons Ave., Newark, N. J. 
























Free Catalogue of Schoo 
and Club Pins and Rings. 
Pin No. C 16 Silver Plated 
$2.00 per doz. Geld Plated 
$3.00 per doz. Sterling Sil- 
ne No. R 520 Sterling 
Artistic Medal & Badge 

New York, N. Y. 














300 CLASS 4 CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BASTIANS FREE 1939 CATALAC! 





Write for this new catalog today! 
BASTIAN BROS. Dept.SE Rochester, N.Y. 












CATALOG~PINS and RINGS 


Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 0c up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


Dept. P, METAL ARTS CO., tne, Rochester, W. ¥. 





Beautiful colored Xmas cards, imprint- 
ed with your name; with envelopes. 50 
cards—5 each, 10 designs. Postpaid in 
U. S. on receipt of $1.00 in currency 
or Money Order. Sell your friends— 
earn extra money. Six boxes—may in- 
clude your own—65c box. (You make 
35c box). Print names plainly. 


DIAMOND PUBLISHING CO., 
59 Tunnel St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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= Athletes are not the only ones who need “pep.” It 

takes energy to study, too—and it takes energy 
foods to build that endurance which all good students 
have. That’s why PLANTERS PEANUTS have a 
double value — they give you the flavor of fresh, crisp, 
meaty salted peanuts, and they give you the energy you 


need for studies and sports. 

100 STAMPS vee] BIG ALBUM 
Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection absolutely 
FREE — with a 64-page album and 100 stamps from all 
over the world! It’s your chance to take up a thrilling 
hobby at no cost to you! 

Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrap- 
pers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and we’ll send you either one of these 
premiums free, postpaid. If you want both the album and 


stamps send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them 
now — and make sure you don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in Stamp 
Premium Catalog, FREE upon request. 


IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5c 


Jumbo Block Wrappers are good for Planters PAINT 
BOOK;; bags good for PAINT BOOK are good for 
stamps and album. 


Stamp \ 
Album 


64 pages, spaces for 
ya " stamps, also “How to collect 

from Australia, Switzerland, Stamps,” “How to Organize a 

Germany, Canada, Japan, etc. Stamp Club. 


100 Different Foreign 
Stamps 





PLANTERS GP : 
PEANUTS 


